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The attempt to distinguish definitely between the parts of 
speech has been emphatically declared impracticable. The variety 
of considerations which determine our notion of any part of speech, 
and their complication, make it apparently impossible to mark the 
boundaries between one category and another. There are notions 
of meaning, notions of function, and notions of form which enter 
into our understanding of any given word, and which seem to baffle 
all efforts at description by means of a single convenient tag-word. 
The difficulty is obviously increased by the tendency to use the 
same terms for languages which differ in their formal type. In the 
process of assimilating the facts of one language to a rigid scheme 
which has been elaborated for the conditions of a quite different one, 


* This article was written some time before the publication of the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. I find myself in almost entire 
accord with the views of the committee, and it is to be hoped that their recommenda- 
tions will receive the support of all teachers of grammar. The recommendations, 
wherever they are connected with the subject of the present paper, are either gratify- 
ingly in harmony or, at the least, not in conflict with the views which are here advanced. 
Such is the fundamental recommendation “‘that words be never dealt with as isolated 
units, but always in sentences. ... . In accordance with sound modern tendencies in 
teaching, the first process in grammatical analysis should be to deal with sentences as 
a whole” (p. 13), or their recommendation that “attention be directed to the function 
of a given noun in the sentence rather than to its cas>-classification” (p. 14). To 
define any of the parts of speech, either loosely or syste natically, no attempt is made 
in the Report, and therefore the following paper may claim in a manner to supplement 
for the scientific student of grammar, if not for the practical use of the classroom, the 
excellent suggestions offered by the Joint Committee. 
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the rough resemblances are the only ones which are regarded; the 
very important, if not always obvious, distinctions are slurred over. 
English grammars, for example, write about the gerund and supine 
exactly as if the English language had forms corresponding to those 
of Latin bearing the same names. Or they set down rules for 
participial concord in strict conformity to the rules of Latin gram- 
mar, disregarding the differences which are felt in the syntactical 
relationships of the English forms in -img owing to their lack of 
inflection. Into the detailed illustration of these matters the writer 
cannot enter at the present, but he hopes on another occasion to 
define his meaning more fully. 

Another important obstacle in the way of a clearer terminology 
is our attachment to dictionary descriptions of words. Ifa word is 
marked noun or adjective in the dictionary, its class name remains 
forever stamped upon it, and its use in every concrete sentence 
must be interpreted to conform to this preordained designation. 
But modern linguistic study has come to understand that reality in 
speech is represented by the sentence, and that the separate words 
as arranged in the dictionary are only arbitrary, even if convenient, 
abstractions. The perception of the fallacy which lurks in the 
older standpoint has from time to time encouraged persons to 
examine the validity of the old definitions and to attempt a restate- 
ment. In his recent book called Grammar and Thinking, Mr. 
Sheffield has confronted the problem boldly. ‘‘No scheme for 
parsing,” he says, “will escape confusion, that does not take one 
ground of distinction at a time, and classify the word, not as some- 
thing detached and absolute, but as it stands in the context.’* 
The fundamental ground for distinguishing the parts of speech in 
the modern languages is, according to Mr. Sheffield, their function 
in the sentence. But in the course of his discussion he finds it 
necessary to depart from any such consistent application of the 
familiar terms. Of the noun, for example, he says that its typical 
use is that of subject, but that it may also be used predicatively, 
attributively, and adverbially. Furthermore, he repeatedly makes 
use of the expressions ‘‘noun-meaning,” “‘noun-form,’’ and ‘‘noun- 
function.” The inference from all this is quite clear, and Mr. 
Sheffield himself does not hesitate to draw it. ‘“‘It is evident,’’ he 


tP. go. 
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writes, “‘that no term really makes out what part of speech a word is 
without telling us what categories under each of these three headings 
it answers to. The term, that is, should show three elements, each 
designating a category respectively of content, of function, and of 
form.’”* The result then of Mr. Sheffield’s attempt at simplification 
is an admission of the inadequacy of our present resources to 
describe the parts of speech at all. And Mr. Sheffield’s attempt 
was not the first to meet with failure. 

Many years ago, the late Professor Sweet made the declaration 
that the only satisfactory definition of a part of speech must be a purely formal 
one: “snow,” for instance, is not a noun because it stands for a thing, but 
because it can stand as the subject of a proposition, because it can form its 
plural by adding s, because it has a definite prefix, etc., and “whiteness” is a 
noun for precisely the same reason. By using the technical terms “noun,” 
etc., in a purely formal sense, and distinguishing words according to their 
meaning as thing-words, attribute-words, etc., we shall be able to escape the 
hopeless confusion into which grammarians fall, who appeal alternately to the 
meaning and the form of the parts of speech in grammatical discussions.” 


In the very act of explaining himself, Sweet fell into the same con- 
fusion which he criticized. Asserting that form is to be the only 
criterion, he nevertheless defines a noun as something that ‘‘can 
stand as the subject of a proposition,’ and thereby admits the 
implication of function in a noun. This, furthermore, leads him 
necessarily to limit the application of the term “noun” to the 
nominative case, the oblique cases becoming, according to this view, 
either adjectival or adverbial. But this would scarcely make a 
satisfactory classification for languages in which there remains only 
the slightest vestige, or none at all, of a formal oblique case. What 
Sweet’s description really implies for the modern languages is that 
the noun, when it is not the subject, may be used as adjective or 
adverb, and so he has completely failed in the application of the 
moral which he stated so sharply. 

To some persons the failures which we have recorded may be 
convincing proof of the impossibility of establishing a simple 
criterion for the parts of speech. But if we do nothing more than 

t See Gertrude Buck, ‘‘Some Preliminary Considerations in Planning the Revision 
of Grammatical Terminology,” English Journal, January, 1913. 

2 ‘Words, Logic, and Grammar,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1876, 
p. 487. 
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point out the element of error which exists in these definitions, we 
shall arrive a stage nearer the solution of our difficulty; and this we 
are tempted to undertake. If, for example, we consider the descrip- 
tion of the moun, the point that first strikes us is that it is possible 
to make legitimate use of such expressions as “adjectival noun”’ or 
“adverbial noun” to mean a word which at the same time is both 
noun and adjective or noun and adverb. If ‘‘noun,”’ “adjective,” 
“adverb” were the result of a systematic classification of speech 
into homogeneous elements, such a term as ‘adverbial noun,” 
would be absurd and would on its very face carry a denial of the 
classification. Apparently the ideas implied in these names are not 
exclusive of one another, that is, they belong to different orders of 
classification. To divide all words into nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs is like dividing the human race into men, women, and 
Chinese. A casual reference to the history of the names will dis- 
close the ambiguity that lies concealed in our use of them. The 
Greek grammarians from whom we inherit our terminology distin- 
guished the noun by its form, and as its form did not in any wise 
differ from that of the adjective, it did not even occur to them to 
recognize the latter as a part of speech. It was the Roman gram- 
marian who invented the name adjectivum, which, however, he first 
employed to limit the term nomen. A nomen adjectivum was there- 
fore regarded only as a noun employed in a definite function—at- 
tributively or predicatively. To the Roman the adjective would, as 
far as its form was concerned, still remain a noun, but it would 
suggest the additional criterion of function; it would in fact not be 
strictly recognizable outside of a sentence. It is easy to see why in 
modern English, where the adjective has lost all its external dis- 
tinction of form, its significance should be limited to the designation 
of function. ~ 

We may now pursue this hint and endeavor to ascertain whether 
the.criterion of form which in the classical languages marked the 
difference between noun-adjective and other parts of speech, may 
not in modern English be strictly applied to distinguish the noun 
from all the other categories. But before we try to establish the 
criterion of form for identifying a noun, it will be proper to point 
out why meaning, or content, and function are unsatisfactory 
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notions to import into the definition. The meaning enters so per- 
sistently into our conception of the noun that we commonly use 
the term “substantive’’ as its equivalent. Names are primarily 
attached to manifestations felt as having a substantive existence, 
but as speech is helplessly anthropomorphic, qualities and occur- 
rences may be treated as having the same kind of outward existence 
and manifestation as do the objects that are present to the five 
senses. When we say, ‘‘ Vice produces misery,’ we use the same 
grammatical form as in saying, “‘The bee produces honey.”’ A 
name for a quality when it is thus personified or objectified natu- 
rally tends to assume the form which is, or originally was, appro- 
priate to words of substantive content; and this is what makes it 
a noun. And not only its form, but its psychological value also 
undergoes a change. If this quality has an independent active 
existence ascribed to it, it becomes inevitably associated in our 
minds with words which have the value of reality, and it is conceived 
of as having similar power. It is this inevitable psychological 
process that affords the basis for Van Ginneken’s discrimination 
between noun and adjective as words having a real and potential 
value respectively.2, But whatever may be the psychological value 
of this distinction, logically a word of quality remains a word of 
quality and is not changed into a substantive. The point strikes us 
much more forcibly when we observe certain remote languages 
which habitually express qualities by means of nouns. A typical 
sentence of a certain North American dialect is literally translated, 
“The woman’s smallness puts the eggs into the emptiness of the 
basket,” a mode of expression which finds a close parallel in such 
familiar constructions of our own as ‘“‘he sailed the expanse of the 
sea,’ “the height of the mountain was insurmountable.” The 
difference between our usage and that of the Indian dialect is 
that with us the expression is a variant employed toward a specific 
stylistic end, in Chinook it is the normal construction. But both 
*It should be noted that “substantive” is employed in the Report of the Joint 
Committee to denote function rather than form or meaning: ‘‘When any part of 
speech other than a noun or pronoun has a case-construction in the sentence, it is 
to be called a substantive” (p. 7). 
2 Principes de linguistique psychologique, pp. 85-88. 
3 Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, pp. 657-58. 
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languages retain a clear distinction between ‘“thing-words”’ and 
“‘quality words,”’ to use Sweet’s terms, though they may use the 
same part of speech to denote both. If these examples indicate 
that noun embraces other than substantive words, it is on the other 
hand even more obvious that other words than nouns may have 
substantive meaning. The statement made by Hermann Paul in 
this connection does not hold strictly. ‘‘The change of noun to 
adjective,” says Paul, “involves the abstraction of some element 
from the complex which constitutes the noun, completely elimi- 
nating the idea of substance and leaving behind only the notion of 
some quality belonging to the substance.’”* But this cannot apply 
to adjectives of material like “wooden,” “‘woolen,”’ which clearly 
retain all of their substantive value. 

If it is easy to see that moun does not correspond in meaning to 
substantive, it is even easier to see that the noun cannot be limited 
to any one syntactical function. We have been told that its typical 
use is that of subject,  t its use as object, for example, is only a 
kind of inversion of the subject use. But even if we should consent 
to this juggle, we should still leave unaccounted for the attributive 
use of the noun in the possessive case and its use in prepositional 
phrases, not to speak of such constructions as “to go one’s way,” 
“to travel an hour,” and even freer adverbial uses. There is prac- 
tically no syntactical function which a noun cannot serve—subject, 
predicate, attribute, and adverb. Obviously, therefore, we cannot 
enlist the criterion of function to aid us in a definition of the noun. 

This should be enough to show why it is desirable to seek in the 
form a test by which to distinguish the noun from other parts of 
speech. And in English the noun does still possess certain formal 
characteristics which attach to no other class of words. These are 
the prefixing of an article or demonstrative, the use of an inflec- 
tional sign to denote possession and plurality, and union with 
prepositions to mark relations originally indicated by inflectional 
endings. The presence of any of these features is sufficient to fix 
the class to which a word belongs. In this view there will be no 
doubt as to the interpretation of the italicized words in ‘‘the evil 
that men do,” and ‘‘have their palates both for sweet and sour.” 


* Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, § 250. 
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Inflectional endings are obviously enough formal features of a word, 
but it may seem arbitrary to designate articles and prepositions in 
the same way on account of their detachable character. In includ- 
ing the article, indeed, we hesitatingly follow the practice of other 
writers, hesitatingly because the article has a detachable meaning 
as well as a detachable form and cannot be distinguished with strict 
logic from other demonstratives or adjectives in general. Preposi- 
tions, on the other hand, are much more clearly a part of the word 
with which they are used. The fact that the same words have 
absolute meanings when they are used adverbially misleads us into 
the belief that they preserve an absolute meaning under all circum- 
stances. In their combination with nouns the prepositions tend to 
vagueness, to borrow their meaning from the context, or to have 
no significance at all apart from that of joining two words. The 
multiplicity of meanings and uses listed under the prepositions in 
our dictionaries and grammars is sufficient proof of this vagueness. 
In a much stricter sense than we usually think, these words con- 
stitute case-prefixes, which are often as nakedly stripped of their 
primary force as were the old inflectional endings whose places they 
have taken. 

But though our test be accepted on its positive side, we are not 
in a position to maintain that the absence of all the features which 
we enumerated excludes a word from the class of nouns. Abstract 
words, for example, and words referring to qualities, do not in 
English take possessive or plural inflection, nor do they require an 
article unless their meaning is specialized and made concrete. 
*‘Justice,” “virtue,” “mercy,”’ “faith” are nouns, though they have 
no formal mark. But each of these words is, in any of its gram- 
matical uses, susceptible of some one of the formal modifications 
referred to, as “the peace of the world,’’ “the mercies of heaven.” It 
is by analogy to such unlimited uses as “love virtue,” “‘perform 
justice,” that English developed the expressions ‘‘do good,” “shun 
evil,” in which “good” and “‘evil’’ are susceptible of exactly the 
same treatment as are all other nouns: e.g., “do the good that is in 
you,” ‘‘avoid the evils of corruption.”’ In formulating our definition 
of the noun we should therefore have to describe it as a word which 
has, or in any given usage may have, certain formal signs already 
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mentioned. The modifying clause, ‘or in any given usage may 
have,” is of course of the greatest importance. Although it might 
seem to compromise the definition, in reality it endows it with its 
chief value. It calls attention to the fact that a word is to be 
classified in accordance with its use in a specific sentence. All that 
the phrase suggests is that when none of the external characteristics 
of the noun is in evidence, the test may be applied by an expansion 
of the construction which shall not disturb the relation of its parts. 

But there are words which ordinarily pass as nouns and which 
are quite incapable of such expansion, viz., ‘steel mill,” “violet 
bed,” “cannon ball,” “stone house,” “brick pavement.’’ What are 
we to do with the first in each of these combinations of nouns? 
We cannot attach any inflection to them nor construe them with 
the article or preposition. The difficulty which they present is, 
however, more apparent than real. These combinations of nouns 
may be divided into two classes. (a) To the first belong examples 
like ‘steel mill,” ‘violet bed,” “cannon ball,’’ which, despite our 
method of writing them, are single words. To prove this we need 
only to apply the very simple test of stress. An attributive word 
in English receives subordinate stress (compare “gold spéon”’ with 
“‘96ld mine”), so that whenever we have a combination of nouns 
with the principal stress on the first, we are dealing not with an 
attributive plus a head-word, but with a single noun composed of 
two elements. (b) There remains then the other class of combina- 
tions, exemplified by “stone hotse,” “brick pavement,” “‘linen 
dréss,”’ in which the first word receives a subordinate stress and 
therefore does not differ from other attributives. These are all 
words of material, and originally they all had the adjective termina- 
tion -en. Provincial usage still preserves the old adjective forms in 
words like “‘bricken,”’ “‘tinnen,”’ “‘stonen,” etc., but in the literary 
language only ‘‘wooden”’ and “woolen” have been retained.‘ The 
change in literary English from forms like “‘bricken”’ to “brick” 
began in the sixteenth century and is described in the New English 
Dictionary as a tendency to discard the adjective for the attributive 
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1In “linen” (from lin-+-en), the preservation of the old adjective form has not 
prevented its becoming associated with words whose phonetic form was leveled to that 
of the noun. 
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use of the substantive. But may not the change be explained on 
purely phonetic grounds as a manifestation of the same tendency 
which is responsible for the loss of -en in verbs and for the change 
of ‘‘even”’ to “‘eve,” of ‘‘maiden” to “‘maid’? This seems less 
arbitrary than to assume the substitution of one class of words for 
another, and at the same time it enables us to understand the only 
apparent exception to our rule. It should of course be noted that 
the distinctive adjective suffix is still preserved in many words, 
but with a specialized sense. The forms “golden,” “brazen,” 
“‘flaxen”’ are not used now to denote the material, but some one 
quality characteristic of the material, or an idea metaphorically 
derived from it. But after all, “gold” in “gold spoon”’ is no less 
an adjective than “golden” in “golden hair.”’ There has merely 
taken place a differentiation of meaning corresponding to the 
differentiation of phonetic form. Grammatically, there has been 
no change at all. 

We cannot be so rash as to assume that every possible objection 
has occurred to our notice. Those that have presented themselves 
we have tried to grapple with honestly, and they merely confirmed 
us in our view that the noun, though it has certain associations of 
meaning and of psychological value, must be and can be absolutely 
recognized only by means of specific formal characteristics which 
can be associated with no other part of speech. 
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LOTTA A. CLARK 
Secretary of the American Pageant Association, Boston, Massachusetts 


When Louis N. Parker, the great English pageant master, was 
invited to Boston to discuss the desirability of pageants in this 
country, he said among other things, “‘In England, where we are so 
democratic, pageants are sure to succeed, but in America, where 
you are so aristocratic, I am in doubt about their success.””» When 
asked by his surprised listeners what he meant, he explained that in 
England if a person of distinction wished to undertake anything, he 
had no difficulty whatever in getting a large following to help carry 
it out; in this country, on the contrary, where every man’s opinion 
is sufficient for himself, we have an ‘“‘aristocracy of individuals” 
which makes concerted voluntary co-operation difficult to obtain 
in any kind of undertaking. Every individual has to be convinced 
separately, and even when convinced he may or may not lend a 
hand. Moreover, he may change his mind tomorrow. 

Those who were at first disposed to take issue with Mr. Parker’s 
criticism saw on reflection how true it is. We are lacking in spon- 
taneous co-operation. If we want anything done, we hire it done 
and pay for it. We get nothing for nothing. Why should we 
expect it? Why is that not fair and right? Because the finest 
progress in the world is made by those who have a live interest in 
the work that is above hire, a determination for improvement and 
progress which makes them forget self-interest for the time being 
and work with a spirit of comradeship and enthusiasm that makes 
anything possible. 

It may be argued in this period of sharp competition that giving 
of one’s time and effort for nothing is a luxury which most people 
cannot afford. Experience proves, however, that in the great vital 
things of life it is far more blessed to give than to receive (it is only 
active creative interest that has something to give), and as a nation 
we cannot afford to bring up our children without some conception 
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and practice of this truth. This self-sufficiency, this individualism 
which we have allowed to grow up among us is producing strange 
results in our social and civic life. For instance, we are incon- 
ceivably slow in making improvements which are obviously neces- 
sary in every town and city of our country. All the intelligent 
people in a community will know for years that a grade-crossing is 
dangerous, that a political clique is corrupting their government, 
that their milk supply is unclean, and yet for the want of whole- 
hearted co-operation they will wait for death and disaster to bring 
about reform. 

Again, in the matter of recreation which should give new 
strength and inspiration for harder and finer work, each individual 
little group enjoys itself in its own way and by itself. Where is 
there a large joyous neighborhood spirit? When does a whole 
community work all together for a thoroughly good time? When 
a community wishes to have a celebration, what is done? A com- 
mittee is chosen, money is appropriated, and performers are hired 
to furnish entertainment. The committee is worked to death and 
gets plenty of fault-finding for a reward. The main body of 
citizens do nothing but look on critically and wonder where the 
money went to, while the younger people eat, drink, and scream all 
they can and have what William Orr aptly calls an “orgy of 
pleasure,” from the fatigue of which it takes them several days to 
recover. This is not recreation in any sense of the word. Further- 
more, these celebrations are often intended to inspire patriotism 
and to create civic pride and enthusiasm. How can they do it? 
Well, we know they do not. If we are dissatisfied with conditions 
as they exist, we often find help in reflecting on what the ideal 
condition would be. Then little by little we can approach it if 
we will. 

An.ideal public celebration would stir every member of the 
community with a delightful feeling of anticipation. Everyone 
would be conscious that this is the town’s day, when every effort 
will be made to show it at its best. Fault-finding and differences 
are forgotten. Exhibitions of all kinds show to native, as well as to 
stranger, the best that the town has accomplished in its different 
departments. Games, dances, plays, and music in which all par- 
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ticipate strengthen the feeling of good-fellowship and give pleasure 
and recreation to people of all ages. In all this enjoyment there 
should be something worth remembering, something inspiring, 
something that will bear fruit for the future. A pageant, a “drama 
of the community” acted by its own people, would leave in the 
minds of all the lesson taught by the past and the duty of the 
present. Mr. Parker defines a pageant as ‘‘a festival of thanks- 
giving to almighty God for the blessings of the past, the oppor- 
tunities of the present, and the hopes of the future.”” Mr. Langdon, 
the American pageant master, says: “A pageant is the drama of a 
community in which the place is the hero and its history is the 
plot.” It is a time when the community is conscious of itself, sees 
its past brought to life again by its own people, assisted by its 
artists, poets, musicians, whose talents may have been unrecog- 
nized, perhaps unsuspected, before. All the town’s resources are 
mustered to show all the good there is in it. Everyone contributes 
whatever he may have to offer, whether it be an idea which he has 
“always thought would be a good thing to try”’ or an old-fashioned 
costume, an ox-cart, or a flying-machine. He who has nothing 
else to give contributes money, which is used for a grandstand and 
such things as no one in the town has to give. 

Arthur Farwell has said that a pageant is a medium of expression 
between an artist and a great listening public. For once everyone 
has a chance to express the hope, the dream, or the song which has 
been waiting for years, and for once everyone listens. It has been 
said that Americans have borrowed their language, their music, 
and their art because they have none of their own. This is true 
because we have been busy working out the greatest triumph in 
human freedom on the earth and as yet have had no time to reflect 
or write or sing about it. But there are signs that this is becoming 
less true. The seeds of our five centuries of history are bearing 
wonderful fruit. Our explorers, our pioneers, our Indians, our 
patriots have laid a foundation so firm and splendid that it is 
worthy of the finest structure which we are able to build on it for 
the future. As we see the pageant of the years pass by, we pay our 
tribute of wondering admiration to the devotion, the success, and 
the progress which we behold. We mark the failures and their 
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causes and pledge ourselves through the knowledge of them to see 
that they are never repeated. 

An Englishman said a short time ago: ‘‘ We are tired of pageants 
in England. They harp continually on the past and we need 
to consider the future.’ Many large pageants had been given 
within a short space of time in the restricted limits of England 
itself, where the weight of the past is felt with more appreciation 
than anywhere else, but if he had been so fortunate as to see the 
great tercentenary pageant of Quebec, the pageant of South Africa, 
the durbar of India, and the celebration of the United States of 
Australia, our Englishman would have had a spectacle of past, 
present, and future that would have tired him in the opposite 
direction. 

America is so vast and so varied in its own confines that, while 
its past is not unwieldy and no one may safely disregard its lessons, 
its present and future possibilities are unlimited, and these its 
pageants should teach. Although pageants have been given here 
for a number of years, few people have seen even one and many do 
not know yet what they are. We need their unifying influence, 
their civic inspiration, their opportunity for our own national and 
local expression; and most of all we need them as a demonstration 
for our children of their heritage and their place in it all. For as 
far as we teach our children to act for the best, just so far do we 
contribute our share for the future, and, strange as it may seem, 
very little of their education comes either from books or from 
teachers. For example, after a lesson in civil government one day 
a boy came to me and said: ‘Yes, I know the way you say it is the 
way it is in the books, but that isn’t the way my big brother does 
it down in the ward room.” Again, four boys came in a body and 
presented this question: ‘‘ You taught us to be honest. What shall 
we do when our boss tells us to lie about our goods ?”” So the men 
they work with are their teachers in life. And who are their real 
heroes—the ball-players and the pugilists? We would not have it so. 
But their heroes of the past and present whom we should like to 
have them love and imitate must be live men of action and of flesh 
and blood. Have you read Mary Antin’s last story of the boy who 
could not play George Washington because he had lied? There is 
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the true secret of it all. I do not think it would be so easy for a 
man to lie who had impersonated the father of our country and had 
received the admiring gaze of hundreds of his neighbors and their 
children. Several hundred little ones were gathered in the gym- 
nasium at Clark University on July 4 of this year preparing for their 
episode in the pageant. All unsuspecting Uncle Sam passed 
through the hall on his way to the campus. The rousing cheers 
from the boys mingled with the delighted squeals of the little girls 
made a sound as startling as it was spontaneous, and Uncle Sam’s 
face was good to see. The children love these heroes. They know 
they are not real and yet to see them represented in the flesh and to 
act with them stirs child and grown-up from the inside and gives a 
conception of the real man such as no book or spoken word or even 
a portrait can do. To have seen a cave-man fight for his game, to 
have sung an Indian lullaby to a papoose, to have made a low 
courtesy to General George Washington, or to have seen Paul 
Revere mount and ride makes a difference in the life of a patriot, 
young or old. “The more I think of our pageant, the more I find 
in it to think about,” said one young girl. If this is true of all and 
the thought prompts to action for the home town, this pageant, this 
big community history lesson, has reached its ideal. The pageant 
should come but rarely, not more than once in five years, so that the 
illusion may never be spoiled by becoming commonplace and so 
that time enough may have elapsed to show on each occasion a 
marked improvement in the town, for “‘the town is the hero.”’ 
In a recent article John Collier says: 


Pageantry—the new pageantry—is not only the birth of a new art, or the 
rebirth of a lost art. It is the birth of a new educational ideal. It is the fore- 
runner of a distinctly different and a distinctly higher civic and social life. 
. . - - Incidentally pageantry is the form of art which comes nearest to express- 
ing the new social idea which is already moving through a hundred million 
minds, and which is destined to make the world over during the next century 
or so; and the most general definition of the new social idea might be that it 
believes in freedom through co-operation. ... . 

The historical definition of pageantry means merely a pompous and 
evanescent ceremonial parade with vaudeville features. But the pageantry 
developed in recent years is anything but a meaningless parade. It is com- 
munity drama, as distinct from individual drama. It symbolizes, in a thousand 
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possible ways, the growing and striving community, depicted through a long 
course of time, gathering up into its soul the growing tradition and idealism, 
the strivings and hopes of its generations of men and women. 

Pageantry, viewed by this idea, is the great modern art just being dis- 
covered, and is made possible only through the existence or imminent poten- 
tiality of the new social idea. It rests on community consciousness and 
brotherhood. It creates them in its turn. It may be said to constitute, along 
with orchestral music, the typical nineteenth- and twentieth-century art. 


What Americans will do with this new art remains to be seen. 
Its possibilities are wonderful and peculiarly adapted to the needs 
and the mission of this country. America has long been synony- 
mous with opportunity; it is becoming synonymous with teacher 
of self-government. In spite of the horrible waste of man’s and 
nature’s energy in this country, in spite of the efforts of selfish and 
vicious greed which hamper her progress and strangle her inspira- 
tion, our Columbia holds her head proudly erect and blesses her 
present-day knights and heroes, who are silently fighting her great 
battle for human freedom. To profit from the fruit of that battle, 
she must teach all her children to understand and to cherish it, to 
swell the ranks of those who love justice and right and forsake the 
ranks of liars and cheats. 

The usefulness of pageantry in this country has been pretty 
thoroughly proved by American pageant directors during the past 
five years. A great need has been felt, however, of organization in 
the work, and through the courtesy of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston a conference of pageant masters of America was arranged 
to accomplish this. A series of meetings was held January 31 and 
February 1, 1913. These were attended by about eight hundred 
people, and a large amount of valuable information was brought to 
a focus. A permanent organization called the American Pageant 
Association was formed, consisting of a body of membership open 
to all persons interested in the subject and the following pageant 
board: President, William Chauncy Langdon, New York City; 
Secretary, Lotta A. Clark, Trinity Court, Boston; Treasurer, 
Howard H. Davenport, Somerville, Mass.; Directors: Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer, Philadelphia; Thomas Wood Stevens, Pittsburgh; 
Arthur Farwell, New York; Mrs. E. A. MacDowell, Peterborough, 
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N.H.; Frank Chouteau Brown, Boston; Peter W. Dykema, 
Madison, Wis.; Margaret MacLaren Eager, Old Deerfield, Mass.; 
Porter Garnett, San Francisco; Frank H. Brooks, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; George F. Kunz, New York City; Vesper Lincoln George, 
Boston; Virginia Tanner, Dorchester, Mass.; Percy MacKaye, 
Cambridge, Mass. Its duties are to establish a standard of pageant 
and festival work in the United States and serve as a clearing-house 
for information in this field. 

The scope of the association includes all dramatic or semi- 
dramatic and festival activities of a distinctly community character. 
From time to time, it will issue to its members bulletins containing 
notices of pageants and festivals and other related information. 
It is planning a second conference on pageantry during the winter 
of 1913 and 1914. One of the special features of this conference 
will be an exhibition of a collection of pageant material, including 
posters, pageant books, programs, photographs, etc., of the principal 
pageants already given in this country and abroad. Applications 
for membership may be sent to the secretary with a check for one 
dollar to pay annual dues. 

The association will use its influence to prevent the pageant from 
becoming commercialized, to preserve the name “‘pageant”’ for true 
pageants only, and to maintain a standard of pageantry so high 
that those who place the name of their town on record as having 
given a pageant may always have reason to be proud of it. 

The association has already done a great deal in advising and 
assisting communities desiring to give pageants, and the demand for 
its pageant masters has been greater than it could supply. Addi- 
tional talent is being discovered and developed in this field. Any 
town which has a coterie of earnest workers who love it, can give 
a pageant, with proper guidance, and the future holds promise of 
some extremely interesting ones. So far the great city pageants 
have been given in the East, but in 1915 San Francisco will 
have a splendid opportunity of showing the country its greatest 
achievement in pageantry. In 1920 there will be a tercentenary 
celebration in New England. Plymouth will lead by honoring the 
memory of the pilgrim ancestors who laid the cornerstone of New 
England history. But that isnotall. A plan is already formed to 
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celebrate that week throughout New England; to call home her 
sons and daughters wherever they may be; to show them their 
history come to life again upon their native soil, and let them take 
account of the contribution which has been made during their three 
centuries toward this new art—this distinctly American art— 
government by the people. 








A REBELLIOUS WORD ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





Cc. S. DUNCAN 
Ohio State University 





There is a spirit of unrest, a feeling of dissatisfaction in educa- 
tional circles over the poor work done by students in English 
composition. It seems to be generally admitted that the present 
requirements are not fulfilling the desires or realizing the hopes of 
educators. The complaint is heard year after year that boys and 
girls are coming to college more and more poorly prepared in this 
subject. However the condition may be compared with “‘the good 
old times,” it is so bad that the following sentence from a college 
catalogue reads like a travesty: “Students entering college are 
expected to have a good knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
grammar; they are expected to be able to write correct and accurate 
English sentences, .... and to construct good paragraphs.” 
Yet this college requires of all its students at least one course in 
English composition—many offer a sub-Freshman course—to 
correct those very deficiencies. Notwithstanding all requirements, 
from the East and from the West come lamentations over the 
“illiteracy” of pupils in the high schools and students in the 
colleges. 

The causes that have been suggested for this condition of affairs 
are legion. Courses in composition are not well taught; more 
directly practical courses are absorbing the interests of the students; 
with the extension of popular education boys and girls with no 
aptitude for English are pushed up through the schools; no language 
sense is now inculcated, for Latin and Greek are no more and 
modern languages are studied with little more regard for grammar 
than English; the deteriorating effects of the abuse of English on 
the street, in the home, in the newspapers, in “trashy literature,” 
counteract the influence of composition work. The question seems 
no less simple than the high cost of living. Certainly, every ex- 
perienced teacher can give several good reasons; all must admit 
the lamentable condition. 
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Here is not a theory, then, but a condition to be met. No 
mist of discussion can obscure this fact; the teachers of English 
composition are held responsible by “‘outsiders”’ for the so-called 
“‘illiteracy”’ of the boys and girls who pass through the high schools 
and colleges. And now from all sides comes a demand for more 
composition courses, as a corrective. In Ohio, for instance, there 
is a state-wide movement to introduce composition work into the 
district schools, where it is now but little known. The movement 
is certainly praiseworthy and deserves encouragement. There is 
also much preaching at all of the Teachers’ Association meetings 
about more theme work in high schools. There are many good 
reasons why this should be done, too. In the colleges, though the 
attitude is different, the same dissatisfaction exists. Harvard is 
just now investigating the subject of poor English among its stu- 
dents, and so are Vassar and many engineering and technical 
schools. Every time it is the Department of English that feels the 
brunt of the criticism. In defense, the teachers of English may 
contend that students enter poorly prepared, often without any 
appreciable basis of knowledge upon which to build, and yet it is 
expected that all deficiencies will be corrected by one course of a 
few hours per week. They may declare that certain students can 
and do write correct and accurate themes, notwithstanding they do 
poor work on examination papers and reports in other subjects. So 
far these arguments have not shifted the responsibility. 

There has lately come a new device. The word for it has been 
bequeathed to the teaching of English composition by business. 
Co-operation! It is a very convenient word, with a friendly, con- 
genial sound, and serves well enough to cover the deficiency of the 
composition courses. The interpretation and argument for it are 
as follows: If students have been learning to write correct class- 
room themes and yet remain careless and slovenly—“‘illiterate’”’— 
in other kinds of written work, then the solution of the vexatious 
problem is to be found in a combination between other departments 
and the Department of English. At last, here is the panacea for 
all the ills to which students fall heir. A professor of agricultural 
chemistry recently said that if he could have things arranged in his 
way, the English Department would be increased to such an extent 
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that every paper handed in by students throughout the institution, 
by Freshman and Senior alike, would pass through the hands of an 
English teacher for inspection. Many teachers of technical sub- 
jects are anxious to have the graduation theses and semester reports 
read by members of the English staff. 

This, in the minds of the non-English teachers, is co-operation. 
Against such an interpretation does the present writer revolt. If 
this relation can indeed be called co-operation at all, the co- 
operating is all done by one party. What does the technical or 
scientific man do as his share? He lets someone else read his 
papers for him, in order to correct the spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. The business man wants his correspondence to go 
out correctly spelled, correctly punctuated, and, in general, saying 
with reasonable accuracy what he intends it tosay. For the correct 
mechanics of writing the business man employs a stenographer. 
The non-English teacher might profit by this example, for the initial 
cost would be much less and the up-keep much lower than a trained 
corps of composition teachers. Such a plan of co-operation is 
surely unfair to the teachers of English. 

What is hoped to be accomplished by this plan of co-operation ? 
The teachers of English desire to silence criticism on the ineffective- 
ness of composition courses; they expect, with reason, to carry the 
influence of composition instruction beyond the composition class- 
room; they fondly wish to create in the students an attitude of 
mind that is friendly toward correct expression in all written work. 
The ambition is noble. What do the non-English teachers want ? 
Their great desire is to have someone else to look over their papers 
and mark the mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
The employers of their graduates have complained to them about 
the poor quality of English, about the inability of the students to 
write intelligibly and with a reasonable degree of accuracy, and 
these teachers want someone else to be responsible for these 
deficiencies. 

The question at once arises: Why do these teachers not correct 
the mistakes themselves? Ay, there’s the rub; they cannot do it. 
And further than that, and more to be lamented, they frankly con- 
fess, without a blush of shame, that they “know nothing about 
English.” To these teachers spelling is a more or less haphazard 
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affair; grammar has depths as strange as the Rosicrucian mysteries; 
and correct paragraphing is largely a matter of intuition. The 
appeal for help, then, comes as a demand or an entreaty, depending 
upon the emphasis given in any institution to practical and scientific 
subjects; it isa Macedonian cry. But surely, this is specialization 
indeed, when technical and scientific instruction is divorced from 
correct and intelligible expression! 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the above position: (1) If 
this ability of correct, intelligible, and accurate expression is so 
essential to technical and scientific students, and if the teachers of 
those students confess their inability to give this instruction, it 
follows that they are demanding more from their students than from 
themselves. (2) These teachers believe that correct, intelligible, 
and accurate expression is a thing apart from subject-matter, a 
superficial or artificial thing to be plastered on the outside of the 
knowledge of fact. 

Both of these positions are wrong. If a teacher of a non-English 
subject cannot tell when a paper is correctly, intelligibly, and 
accurately expressed, then the responsibility rests with him to show 
his qualifications for teaching students of whom this capacity is 
required. It must be remembered that there is no demand for the 
students to be expert writers; it is merely desired that they be able 
to write with reasonable correctness, intelligibility, and accuracy. 
It must be clear that this ability is an indivisible part of every sub- 
ject, and that the responsibility for it is incumbent upon every 
teacher. One might just as well try to make an expert chemist 
without a knowledge of laboratory manipulation, or to teach forging 
without any shopwork. It is not customary to require a teacher of 
mathematics to correct a paper in history when the student has 
written that the Norman Conquest occurred in 1866. Yet the 
mistake is in the figures. 

Every teacher of composition knows full well that only the pure 
mechanics of writing, such as spelling, punctuating, and paragraph- 
ing, and the simple rules of grammar can be taught apart from the 
content of the subject. Should these things, and these only, be the 
whole duty of a corps of trained teachers? What then of inspira- 
tion, of self-expression, of character-building? No, it cannot be 
for this alone that the Department of English composition exists. 
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All students of English who were privileged to be under the 
instruction of the late Professor G. R. Carpenter will agree that he 
was a master hand at composition teaching. The highest praise of 
his work has found expression in these words: ‘Whatever subject 
he touched upon he illuminated.”” There lies the secret; the 
teacher of composition must illuminate the subject; he must have 
better and deeper thoughts, a clearer and more comprehensive grasp 
of the theme subject than the student; he must have something 
worth while to say upon every theme topic. Then only can he 
teach the best elements of English composition; not otherwise can 
he teach his subject as an art, which it really is. 

Helen Keller has said that she owes the best of her educational] 
experiences to Professor Palmer of Harvard University, because he 
first taught her the value of and inspired in her the effort toward 
self-expression. But this must have been a different kind of thing 
from the reading of notebooks and examination papers and reports 
and theses of technical and scientific students. This was not work 
for a stenographer; it was worthy of the best efforts of a highly 
trained teacher and a thoroughly cultured gentleman. Something 
of this kind of work every teacher should do; but he cannot if he 
must fill his days with labor and make his nights devoid of ease by 
correcting the spelling, punctuation, and grammatical errors of 
students who take English composition because they must, who 
err as often through carelessness and lack of interest as through 
ignorance, who learn grammar by means of a study of a foreign 
language, and who ‘‘chuck”’ the English texts as soon as they have 
completed the required course. 

The emphasis of the general criticism, therefore, is wrong. 
Whatever may be said about the poor quality of composition teach- 
ing may also be said about the teaching of other subjects. It is 
well known that boys and girls live too much in a society where 
correct speaking is disregarded, too often in homes where 
“‘illiteracy”” abounds, and that those subjects in which they can 
see a more direct and immediate use occupy their interest. The 
lack of aptitude for language has, in fact, increased the English 
courses, which are being substituted for the older foreign-language 
requirements. The truth is that boys and girls are getting more 
and better instruction in English than ever before; they have 
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better trained teachers—in English—and more carefully graded 
courses. The fundamental difficulty, then, lies elsewhere. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the teachers of non-English subjects 
said: “Omit the courses in the classical languages; give us the 
students in the laboratory and shop; we'll furnish them practical 
training, and culture as a by-product.’”’ Today they are seeking a 
scapegoat for the “illiteracy” of their students. They have not 
made good their word, and they will not admit it. But there lies 
the responsibility just the same. ‘‘If my students gits the idea, I 
don’t care how they say it,” said an instructor from the shops before 
his faculty associates when the question of English instruction was 
being discussed. That is a frank and manly, if illiterate, admis- 
sion. It has been the unadmitted general attitude for too long. 
That pedagogical pronunciamento ‘sent forth so many years ago 
should now come home to roost. The responsibility should be 
placed where it really belongs. The teachers of composition have 
a right to independence; they should never become subservient to 
any other departments in any institution. They should say to 
their fellows: ‘‘If co-operation is to be the plan, you co-operate 
with me.” 

No student can get through the required courses in English 
composition without a sufficient knowledge of the fundamentals to 
keep him from illiteracy. He should be held responsible for that 
knowledge in all courses. If a student errs in lettering, it is his 
own mistake, not that of the Drawing Department, and he must 
correct it. If he makes a mistake in mathematical calculation in 
chemistry, he finds his grade reduced; why not the same penalty 
for grammatical errors? Yes, and why not the same responsibility 
on the part of the instructor? If a department requires from its 
students neat papers, correct lettering, accurate mathematics, it 
gets those things to the best ability or application of the students. 
Under similar conditions, the same would be true of English. The 
teacher marks the inaccurate mathematics, the careless lettering, 
even though he does not teach those subjects; why not the false 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation? The voice from Macedonia 
should not be the cry, ‘Come over and help us,” but the expression 
of a responsibility-sharing spirit, “‘We will demand good, correct, 
intelligible, and accurate English in our work, too.” 








COLLEGE COURSES IN PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


ROBERT IRVING FULTON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


In presenting the subject assigned me I shall offer an ideal course 
which only a few of our colleges and universities can give at the 
present time; but let us hope that the standard set is one that all 
colleges and universities shall strive to attain. 

I am satisfied that much of the lack of appreciation of our work 
is due to failure on the part of teachers of public speaking to offer a 
strong scientific, cultural, and inspirational course. Many of these 
teachers, without any knowledge of the principles of public speaking, 
accept college positions, and are content to settle down to the 
dreary level of a “coach,” having no preparation for the higher 
work of an instructor. Nor are these teachers alone to blame; 
college and university faculties and boards are equally culpable, in 
choosing for instructors those who may have had merely some 
success as recitationists or as intercollegiate orators or debaters; or 
those who hold, perchance, the diploma of some isolated school of 
expression bearing the name of its founder, owner, and president, 
the mainstay of the instructional force. Many of these special 
schools are wholly unable to offer the kind or grade of work neces- 
sary to meet college requirements. Yet many high schools and 
colleges, feeling the demand for at least some work in this line, hire 
unfit applicants, and, of course, the work is not a success. 

Let us see what a thorough course in public speaking should 
consist of. For the sake of clearness we may number these 
courses. The primary object is to add to the student’s power by 
giving him a voice, a method, and a manner which will be an 
improvement on that with which he starts. To train merely by 
imitation often defeats the very end sought, and unfortunately the 
student’s very faults are often thus exaggerated. 

1A paper read before the Public-Speaking Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois, November 28, 1913. 
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Course 1. Elocution—This should be a thorough study of the funda- 
mental principles which form the broad foundation of the philosophy of expres- 
sion. This course not only gives a thorough knowledge of the science of 
elocution, but it furnishes practical training in the basic principles of expres- 
sive power. It deals with man’s triune nature; a study and development of 
the vocal organs and muscles; respiration; vocal culture; emphasis; tone-color; 
a study and drill in the vocal elements, time, quality, force, and pitch; tech- 
nique and practical application of the elements of action; conception of 
gesture; actional composition; reading and recitation of illustrative extracts; 
and memoriter recitation of entire selections by each member of the class. 
This course, dealing with basic principles, should be mastered as a preparation 
for the succeeding courses, and for all forms of public speaking. The time 
required is three hours a week through one college year. 


In this connection, let me say that I can find no cause for the 
criticism of the term ‘“‘elocution,” save that which grows out of 
ignorance or pedagogic cowardice. I pity the man who is afraid to 
say the word “elocution.” Elocution is as essential to the whole 
course of public speaking as grammar or rhetoric is to the whole 
course in English. And I am convinced that much of the failure 
on the part of the teachers of public speaking is due to the fact that 
they themselves have never mastered the principles of elocution. 
Indeed, I doubt seriously if some of the teachers present could 
stand a passing examination upon that subject. I think you will 
agree that to add to the student’s power is a better pedagogic 
method than to drill him in his faults, or by imitation. This can 
be done only by a mastery of the principles of expression. 

After the broad foundation of elocution has been laid, the 
student then should decide whether he wishes to pursue a course 
leading to interpretation of the thoughfs of others, or to the broad 
field of original public speaking. Suppose we consider the latter 
branch of the subject first. We should then have: 

Course 2. Argumentation and Debate.—This course consists of lectures, 
text-study, collateral work, brief-drawing, and debates. It is designed to give 
the student greater power in deductive and inductive reasoning, and to make 
him alert in the oral formation of his constructive and destructive judgment on 
the leading questions of the day. He is required to make a careful theoretical 
study of the nature of argumentation, analysis, evidence, and refutation, and 
to give a practical presentation of them in the rhetorical and vocal forms of 
persuasion. Frequent class debates are held under the closest criticism of the 
instructor in charge, and ample opportunity is offered for the development of 
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the thinking and forensic abilities of the class members. This c¢ ‘rse requires 
two hours a week throughout the year, and the class should imited in 
number so that much individual training can be given. It should - e elaborated 
into practical work in inter-class, inter-society, or intercollegiate ..ebates, with 
much practice in rebuttal and team-work, with all the stimulus connected with 
an actual contest for the decision of judges. 

Course 3. Parliamentary Usage.—This deals with the ethics and manage- 
ment of public speaking. Some lectures on deliberative and legislative bodies 
and the general principles of parliamentary procedure and practice are given in 
the early part of the semester, together with a theoretical study of the textbook. 
The class is then organized into various societies, conventions, committees, 
courts, legislatures, congresses, parliaments, and other deliberative assemblies, 
into which appointed speakers introduce nominations, motions, resolutions, 
bills, and other measures, and discuss questions of the day under parliamentary 
conditions and criticism. Students take turns in presiding over these bodies. 
The course is a practical drill in parliamentary debate and legislation, and is 
intended as an incentive and aid to the work of the college literary societies as 
well as for its forensic use in public life. This course requires two hours a week 
for one semester, allowing two hours’ credit, but there should be an additional 
meeting each week for special practice. 

Course 4. Oratory.—This course gives instruction in all forms of public 
speaking other than debate, and deals not only with the delivery but with the 
composition, structure, style, logic, thought, purpose, and message of the 
speech. There should be lectures, recitations, and prescribed reading; indi- 
vidual vocal and actional drill to meet particular needs; forensic deportment; 
lectures on extemporization, kinds, construction, and qualities of discourse, 
and commemorative, panegyric, and national oratory. Some study should be 
given to the life and methods of ancient and modern ora‘ors. Each student is 
required to prepare and deliver extempore speeches, topical speeches, lectures, 
addresses, orations, and critiques. This course requires two hours a week for 
one semester, and the class should be limited to twenty students. 


Not only should the student be prepared to make the various 
kinds of speeches suitable to various occasions, but he should form 
a systematic method of criticism that he may profit by the faults of 
others, and correct his own. This leads us to: 


Course 5. Rhetorical Criticism.—In this should be given lectures, recita- 
tions, collateral reading, and speeches; lectures on the laws of rhetorical and 
dramatic criticism, dramatic and oratorical technique, the sources of power in 
oratory, public occasions, the kinds and conditions of audiences, aud a study of 
the history of oratory. Topical speeches and original orations on assigned 
subjects, and written and oral criticisms are required of each member of the 
class. Each speech is reviewed or abstracted by class members appointed for 
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that purpes'"n due order and succession, and criticized by class members and 
by the ins ~tor in charge. To this course should be given two hours a week 
for one semtter, giving a credit of two semester hours. 


As a culmination for the original public-speaking branch of the 
work, the student should take: 


Course 6. Oratorical Seminar.—This is an advanced course in the study 
and appreciation of the literature of oratory and the oratory of literature. 
Reading and analysis of the great orations of the world with a view to their 
bearing upon the great problems of life and history. Each student must make 
reports of collateral reading and research work, and present abstracts of the 
orations studied, showing their style, construction, main thought, purpose, and 
results achieved. This course requires one hour a week through an entire 
year. Near the close of it each member is required to hand in a constructive 
essay on the various phases of the oratory of the present time. 


Having mapped out the general plan for original public speaking, 
we now take up the special courses for interpretation, which may be 
taken in conjunction with the work named, or independent of it, 
or even after its completion. We will continue the order of our 
notation, and, building upon the basic principles of elocution, we 
would now offer: 


Course 7. Literary Analysis and Interpretation.—In this would be given 
lectures, recitations, and prescribed reading; vocal culture and drill in action, 
indicated by the individual needs of class members; rostrum business; sight- 
reading, Bible- and ;ymn-reading; study of poetry as a representative art; 
technical training in rendition; analysis and study of readings, recitations, and 
impersonations; criticism upon each student’s rendition from memory of four 
selections, differing in style and including narrative, heroic, oratorical, and 
dramatic selections entire, and scenes from the modern dramas and from 
Shakespeare. This class should be limited in number to not more than twenty- 
five, no two of whom are allowed to give the same single selection or take the 
same part in the dramatic scenes, but each student is required to give an 
expressional reading of all the selections and scenes rendered by the other mem- 
bers of the class. While this course is placed in the interpretative class, it is al- 
most as essential to students wishing to specialize in original public speaking. 
The course requires at least three hours a week for one semester. 

Course “8. Shakespeare——In this course also there should be lectures, 
recitations, and prescribed reading; technical drill in voice and action indicated 
by the interpretative necessities of the play studied; lectures on dramatic 
technique, dramatic criticism, history of the drama, and on the great drama- 
tists; analysis and study of character, plot, and incident of one of Shakespeare’s 
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plays together with a careful expressional reading of the entire play and me- 
moriter rendition of the principal scenes. Whenever the excellence of the class 
work warrants, a full production of the play with elaborate costumes and other 
stage accessories should be given as one of the college public events. This 
course requires three hours a week for one semester, and could very profitably 
be elaborated into one year’s work, especially for those who have done meri- 
torious work in the first semester, and wish to continue the advanced study of 
an additional play, seeking a fuller interpretation of its language and charac- 
ters. Not more than two plays should be studied and presented in the entire 
year, which would aggregate a college credit of six semester hours. 


Let me say that the foregoing course should be preceded by all 
that is usually given of Shakespeare in the regular English course. 
Some years ago, when I was connected with the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, I declined to accept students for interpretative Shakespeare 
who had not had previously a full study of the plays selected with 
the professor of English literature. It will be observed that we 
approach the subject from the standpoint of interpretation, and it 
has been the usual experience of students that this viewpoint 
develops many revelations of great value. 

Following next, and corresponding to the oratorical seminar, 
there should be given: 


Course 9. Interpretative Seminar.—This course is designed to enrich the 
mind of the student with those great pieces of interpretative literature which 
find their fullest appreciation through vocal and actional expression. It is a 
search for the best in story, novel, poem, or drama, which lends itself especially 
to speech-art conditions. The main principles of dramatic structure are 
studied in this course and applied in original adaptation and dramatization of 
standard literature. Each student is required to make reports upon research 
reading and to give abstracts of the characters, plot, incidents, purpose, 
language, and style of the literature studied. This course requires one hour a 
week for recitation throughout the year, with an unusual number of hours for 
preparation and research. 


As a culmination to the whole course we offer: 


Course 10. Normal Methods.—This course is offered for the preparation of 
teachers of elocution, oratory, debate, interpretative and dramatic art, oral 
English, and literature. It is a liberal course in expressive pedagogy and has 
for its aim the acquirement of the best methods of teaching all branches of 
expression. Each member is required to give didactic instruction to the other 
members of the class, to illustrate by voice and action all the principles involved, 
and to give lectures on the various phases of public speaking under the criticism 
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of the class and the instructor in charge. With a view to gaining greater 
knowledge of the history and the literature of expression, a course of parallel 
reading from standard works on elocution, oratory, and the drama is pursued. 
Each student is required to give an abstract or digest of two assigned volumes 
and furnish duplicate copies for record. In this course a thesis is prepared, 
representing diligent research, close investigation, wide reading, and original 
treatment of some subject germane to the course. This thesis should show such 
a setting-forth of past and present theories and methods, together with such 
clear deduction and practical formulation for guidance of students of oratory, 
debate, oral interpretation, the drama or dramatic art, as shall prove a genuine 
contribution to the literature of expression. Full reports of work done and 
investigation proposed should be required. The whole normal course repre- 
sents three hours a week through the year or a credit of six semester hours. 


I realize that the whole course that I have offered is somewhat 
ideal, and yet it is eminently practical, for I have not named a 
course that we are not giving at the present time at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Let me say further that full credit is given, 
hour for hour, for all of this work on the undergraduate and on the 
postgraduate degrees. In the school of oratory, with which I am 
connected, additional work is given, making 30 hours on the under- 
graduate degrees, and 32 hours for which the university gives the 
postgraduate degree of Master of Arts. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that any college or university main- 
taining a department of public speaking worthy of the name should 
offer not less than Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 7,and 8. And let us hope that 
the day is not far distant when this important educational method 
shall be universally recognized, and as much credit given to the 
interpretation of thought as we have for centuries past given to the 
translation of thought in the study of ancient and modern languages. 








WHAT SHOULD PUPILS KNOW IN ENGLISH WHEN 
THEY ENTER THE HIGH SCHOOL? 





SUSAN ANDERSON FISH 
Union Springs, New York 





Today high-school teachers are complaining that when pupils 
leave the grades they are not prepared to do high-school work in 
English; and grade teachers are beginning to ask in bewilderment, 
“What is it our pupils should know when they enter high school ?” 

Although my own work has lain largely in the realm of the high 
school, I am perfectly free to confess that my sympathies are, for 
the most part, with the grade teachers. English is the only subject 
in the high-school] curriculum which depends directly upon the 
grade work. Preparatory to algebra a student must have com- 
pleted arithmetic, but algebra is comparatively a new subject in 
itself, and its very newness attracts the pupil; preparatory to 
ancient history he must have studied the history of his own coun- 
try, but the fact that he does not know every important event in 
American history does not prevent him from being able to do satis- 
factory work in the history of Greece and Rome; he is not supposed 
to know science before he begins biology; he is not required to 
study Latin eight years in order to gain admittance to a high- 
school Latin class; he is not expected to be a proficient linguist 
before he attempts French or German; but how is it with English ? 
This is the only subject in our course of study for which eight years’ 
preparatory work is required, and yet there is universal complaint 
among high-school teachers that the students lack foundation work 
in English! 

The increased time allotted to English in our schools has not 
brought about the complete change for which many have hoped. 
Parents are still making the old complaint, ‘‘Our college graduates 
cannot write letters without mistakes; our high-school students 
cannot spell.” The colleges calmly reply, “These things should 
have been taught the students before they entered college”; and 
the high schools protest that they are too busy preparing pupils to 
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meet the college-entrance requirements to spend time going over 
elementary topics which should have been taught in the grades; 
and the grades—the grades where these elementary points, spell- 
ing, punctuation, sentence structure, letter writing, the A B C’s of 
English, ought to be taught—the grades reply, and truthfully, that 
they are so busy meeting the requirements of the elementary course 
in literature and composition and grammar for high-school entrance 
that they cannot give more time to drill on the fundamentals. 

The trouble lies, not in the fact that the grade teachers are 
unwilling to do their share of the work; on the contrary, they are 
attempting to do altogether too much; nor, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, in the fact that the high-school teachers desire to have all 
their work done for them in the grades; the trouble lies in the fact 
that the high-school and grade teachers have never yet come to a 
satisfactory understanding as to exactly what work shall be done 
by each. As a result, the grade teachers are attempting in eight 
years to cover all the English work which belongs to themselves 
and to the high-school teachers, and the high-school teachers at 
the end of the eight years of preparatory work are trying to teach 
the grade work, of which the pupils have a mere smattering, the 
high-school work, which has been touched upon in the grades just 
enough to maké it trite and uninteresting in the high school, and 
then, for fear their pupils may fall short in the college-entrance 
examinations, about one-third of the Freshman college English. 
The result? You know what it is without being told. In the 
grades the pupils have a little composition, a little rhetoric, a little 
literature, and usually a good deal of English grammar, which has 
had remarkably little effect upon their oral and written speech. 

In the high school they go over the same old points, a little 
literature, a little composition, a little rhetoric, a little grammar— 
this time with considerably less interest, for the newness has all 
been worn off in the grades. As a pupil of mine in second-year 
high-school English once said to me when we were studying unity, 
coherence, and emphasis in sentences, ‘‘Do you know, this is the 
first really mew thing we have had in English since we had Parts of 
Speech in the fifth grade?” And it wastrue. Think of it! Not 
a topic taken up in five years, except in literature, which had not 
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been hashed and rehashed, touched upon lightly in some cases, in 
others gone over in several successive years! Do you wonder it is 
difficult to arouse interest in work which has been taken up year 
after year, too hurriedly to be absolutely mastered, and too often 
to have one iota of newness left in it ? 

What then, should the grade teachers attempt—no, not attempt 
but do? The work of the grade teacher, it seems to me, should 
consist in seeing that the pupils form three habits: (1) the habit 
of reading intelligently; (2) the habit of speaking and writing their 
thoughts in clear and grammatical sentences; (3) the habit of 
using capital letters and marks of punctuation correctly. 

What is left for the high-school teacher, you ask? The English 
work of the high-school teacher lies in the field of rhetoric and 
advanced composition. The high-school teacher should train the 
pupils to express their thoughts smoothly and easily; to make a 
better selection in their choice of words; to give variety to their 
sentences in structure and in length; to make the thought of one 
sentence lead up to the thought of the next, easily and without 
abruptness; to secure smooth transition between paragraphs; to 
select and arrange material in the best possible way; to make 
narration interesting, description vivid, exposition clear, and argu- 
mentation logical. But this work can never be done in the high 
school until the foundation for it has been laid in the grades. The 
chief work of the high-school teacher at present consists in correct- 
ing mistakes in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and clearness, 
and in pointing out grammatical errors. And so I should say that 
when a pupil enters the high school he should already have acquired 
the habit (1) of reading intelligently, (2) of expressing his thoughts 
in clear and grammatical sentences, and (3) of using the capital 
letters and marks of punctuation correctly. And now as to what 
each of these habits involves. 

First, consider the ability to read correctly. Almost daily I 
hear complaints from the first-year high-school pupils that they 
are not able to solve their algebra problems because they do not 
understand what the problems mean. And when I ask them to 
read the problems to me, and hear them halt and hesitate, and 
jumble the conditions of the problems into incoherent masses of 
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words, I cease to wonder that they do not understand what the 
problems mean. Complaints come from the history department 
that students are not doing satisfactory work in history because 
they are not able to distinguish between the main points and the 
unimportant details; and the same is true in other departments. 
To be able to read intelligently, then, pupils must have practice in 
picking out the main thoughts in their reading lessons; in naming 
the chief thought in each paragraph; in making lists of important 
points in a geography lesson; in retelling a story from the literature 
work, not only for the sake of the oral composition but in order that 
the teacher may see that the pupils have read the story intelli- 
gently. Let them read a problem in arithmetic, close the book, and 
restate the problem; let them read a paragraph in the reading 
lesson and then ask them to give the substance of it in one sentence; 
let them form the habit of selecting the main points of every lesson, 
and there will be no complaint when they enter the high school that 
they cannot read intelligently. 

Second, when a pupil enters the high school he should be able 
to express his thoughts in clear and grammatical sentences, but 
he cannot learn to do it by the study of technical English grammar. 
He can learn rules, to be sure, and definitions, and in a parrot-like 
fashion learn to decline and conjugate and parse. But why is he 
studying English? ‘To be able to speak and write correctly and 
to read understandingly.”’ Will rules and definitions and parsing 
do it? You know as well as I that in the elementary work they 
never have and never will. Technical grammar is not English and 
except in a few particulars it does not aid grade work in English. 
As a subject by itself, it can easily be covered in six months by 
students who are old enough to study logic. In the meanwhile, 
let us confine our work in grammar in the grades to the points 
which will really aid the pupil to express his thoughts clearly and 
grammatically. And what are they? (1) Ability to recognize the 
subject and predicate of a sentence in order that the child may 
know that every thought must contain a subject and predicate and 
that it is wrong to write a sentence without them; (2) ability to 
recognize a phrase and a dependent clause in order that he may 
know that phrases and dependent clauses do not express a thought 
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and cannot stand alone as sentences; (3) ability to recognize inde- 
pendent clauses in order that he may know that every independent 
clause expresses a complete thought and that two independent 
clauses cannot stand side by side in the same sentence without a 
connective; (4) a knowledge of how to form the plurals of ordinary 
nouns in order that he may have the correct forms in his vocabulary; 
(5) the comparison of the most used adjectives and adverbs in 
order that he may not come into the high school using such expres- 
sions as beautifulest and he worked good; (6) the principal parts of 
the verbs the child uses every day—and let them be used in sen- 
tences, for it is the J went and I have gone, he saw and he has seen, 
in which he needs practice, and not go, went, going, gone, and see, 
saw, seeing, seen. These points in grammar will help the grade 
pupils in English and yet they play a comparatively small part in 
technical English grammar. 

As for composition, the keynote of success in teaching correct 
composition lies in giving the little child practice in expressing his 
ideas correctly and clearly—orally—not on paper. If a child 
jumbles his ideas in oral work, runs his sentences together, joins 
his ideas with and, and, and, he will do it in written work. Written 
composition as training in composition has no place in the lower 
grades. Why waste the time in written composition when the 
pupil can go over a troublesome expression orally a dozen times 
while he is writing it once, thinking not of the expression but of the 
mechanical labor of forming the letters? And later, when he can 
begin written composition with profit, the practice of writing, not 
as much as he can, but of composing and writing two or three cor- 
rect sentences each day will help him to form the habit of writing 
clearly and correctly—and accuracy and clearness every grade 
teacher has the right to demand if she has taken the proper steps 
in oral work to secure it. 

In the third place, a pupil who enters the high school should be 
able to use the capital letters and marks of punctuation correctly; 
i.e., he should have formed the habit of capitalizing and punctuat- 
ing correctly everthing which he writes. He should not only know 
the rules for the capital letters and marks of punctuation, but he 
should have enough practice in their application, mechanical prac- 
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tice, if you like, to make him capitalize and punctuate correctly 
from habit. He should not only know the uses of the period, comma, 
quotation marks, and interrogation point, but he should apply them 
in his work—and he should put them in as he writes, not after he 
has finished his sentence or paragraph. We don’t speak our sen- 
tences and then go back to make the pauses for which the marks 
of punctuation stand. Why then should we allow a pupil to write 
a sentence or paragraph and afterward go back to punctuate it? 
Nine times out of ten he leaves some mark out or gets it in the 
wrong place, to say nothing of wasted time. Nor would I attempt 
to have an elementary-grade pupil punctuate entirely by rule. 
When you write the sentence, ““Men, women, boys, and girls 
rushed to the scene,” do you stop to say, ‘‘‘ Men, women, boys, and 
girls’ is a series and therefore I’ll use the comma”? Of course you 
don’t. You think the sentence with its pauses and you indicate 
the pauses as you come to them. We don’t teach a child to walk 
by giving him the rules which govern the art of walking. Why 
should we try to teach punctuation wholly by rule when it is habit 
we wish to form? The rules are useful to verify punctuation, to 
be sure, but generalization will come later; now it is the habit of 
punctuation the pupil needs to acquire. 

To summarize then: when a pupil enters the high school he 
should have the habit (1) of reading intelligently, (2) of expressing 
his ideas in clear and grammatical sentences, and (3) of using the 
capital letters and marks of punctuation correctly. 

And yet I suppose there is not a grade teacher who will not say, 
“These are the things which are taught in the grades. We teach 
the children how to write sentences; we teach the children that 
every sentence must have a subject and a predicate; we teach them 
the principal parts of the verbs; we do teach them to use the marks 
of punctuation.” I grant you I have never yet had a high-school 
pupil who had not Heard of these things. Why is it then that an 
appalling number of our high-school pupils hand in papers on which 
there are sentences with participles used for predicates; or two 
sentences run together; or sentences with grammatical errors; or 
interrogative sentences with periods at the end? It is because the 
pupils have not formed the habit of writing correctly. There is a 
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vast difference between knowing how to do a thing and always 
doing it. It is not mere knowledge, but habit that we want. You 
plead lack of time? Eight years ought to be sufficient time to form 
three habits, especially when they are the eight years of the stu- 
dent’s life in which habits are most easily formed; nay, more, when 
they are the only years of a pupil’s life when some of these habits 
are at all likely to be formed. Habit-making means repetition, and 
the only possible place for the vast amount of repetition necessary 
to change “I seen” to ‘“‘I saw,” “I have went”’ to “I have gone,” 
‘you hadn’t ought” to “you ought not,” and the other incorrect 
to correct forms, is in the lower grades. Little children love to 
repeat; they delight in doing and saying things over and over 
again. Repetition that would cause infinite embarrassment, or 
worse yet, amusement in high-school work, is to the little people 
pure fun, and they enter into it heart and soul. It is something 
they can do, and they like it. Make it a game, if you like—you 
can invent one to suit the expression on which you wish to drill. 
Here are a few which I have seen tried: 

1. To obtain nominative case of the pronoun after parts of the 
verb be: one child goes out of the room while others select one of 
their number. The child returns and questions: ‘‘Is it James?” 
“Ts it Mary?” to which each answers as called upon, “No, it is 
not he,” “‘ No, it is not she.”’ 

2. To get “may I’ for the inevitable “can I,” let each child make 
a request, every day if you like; it takes but a moment to go round 
a class of twenty-five—less than three minutes’ actual time. 

3. To forestall “‘haven’t got” or worse yet, “‘ain’t got,” let one 
child act as leader, and question, “Have you any chalk?” ‘Have 
you any pictures ?”’ or “ May I take your eraser ?” to bring out the 
answer again and again, “I haven’t any.” And there are dozens 
of other games which you can invent. 

It seems an endless task at first, to correct all the mistakes of a 
second or third grade, but in reality there are not so many expres- 
sions which require our attention after all. It is the startling fre- 
quency with which some twenty or thirty grammatical errors recur 
that discourages us. Two or three corrections will not suffice; it 
means drill, hundreds of the correct forms. This work cannot be 
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done in the high school, but it can be done in the lower grades, in 
the age of repetition, if there are not too many other things to 
claim our time in the English class. Do you think of any more 
important ones in the lower grades than making sure of the so-called 
multiplication tables of the English language? If pupils must 
leave school before the high-school course is completed, or even 
begun, do you think of any part of the English work which will be 
of more service to them in the years to come ? 

It is only of late years that we have begun to realize that English 
is decidedly more art than science—an art in which we attain skill 
(as in music or painting) chiefly by practice and not by rule. Indeed, 
practice and habit are not only the keynotes in a musical education, 
but they are also the passwords in English. English is a habit. To 
form right habits of speech, we must go slowly, and give sufficient 
practice to master as we go. It is not enough that the children 
know the principles; they may spend three days learning the rules 
of agreement with all their exceptions, if you please, but will rules 
prevent them from saying “he don’t’’? Why not state the rule 
once, be sure that they understand its meaning, and then for three 
days—if necessary, three weeks—let them repeat ‘“‘he doesn’t,”’ “‘he 
doesn’t,”’ ‘‘he doesn’t” alone, or in concert, in as many sentences 
as can be made by talking as fast as they can for five or ten minutes 
each day until the correct form sounds right? Who cares whether 
they can say the rule or not? Who is going to ask them to say it 
after they leave the schoolroom? The rules, if need be, will come 
years afterward, from generalization of the correct forms, but the 
correct forms will not come then if the time for practice of them has 
been taken up with learning abstract rules. It is the same with 
the other fundamentals. If sufficient practice were given in the 
grades, no pupil need come into the high school making a single 
mistake in punctuation; no high-school pupil need write dependent 
clauses for sentences, or run sentences together; and—perhaps you 
may not agree with me here, but I have seen it tried—no pupil need 
enter the high school misspelling a list of about two hundred of the 
most commonly used words in the English language. I grant you 
that the grade teachers, if they made their pupils letter-perfect in 
the fundamentals, would not have time to spend three or four weeks 
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teaching a single poem which might be read and enjoyed by the 
pupils in as many days; they would not have time to look over 
three- and four-page themes—half a page a day or even three cor- 
rect sentences would more than compensate; they would not have 
time to teach paragraphing and transition, dabble in narration, 
description, exposition, and argumentation, and the laws of rhetoric; 
they might not have time to see that every child knew all the 
details and wrote a composition on the life of each author from 
whose works he read, but a few facts given him in a few minutes 
will answer the purpose in most cases until the time comes for him 
to study literature and the makers of literature. They might not 
have time even to teach all the work laid out in the course, perhaps 
no time to parse and analyze, but would the grade children be 
losing so much after all, if instead they were learning, real]ly learn- 
ing, to read, I mean forming the habit of reading intelligently, 
expressing their thoughts in correct sentences, punctuating those 
sentences, and spelling ordinary words in them correctly ? 

And they can be made to do it in eight years if the grade teachers 
will give practice and practice and practice instead of theory and 
theory and theory and then a little practice; if they will insist on 
having correct work as far as they go, and not call a paper fair which 
has several mistakes, even minor ones. Would you call an arith- 
metic paper fair which contained several mistakes in the funda- 
mental processes? It may sound utopian, but I believe that with 
sufficient time and practice, the vast majority of our English 
papers, if the assignment is a fair one, can be made, as far as the 
fundamentals are concerned, not pretty good but good—not nearly 
correct but absolutely right. 

But we must first agree on what the fundamentals are—just 
what shall be taught in each grade—and then see to it that no 
child leaves the grade who does not practice at all times the few 
principles which the year’s work involves. I hope we may one day 
have a list of twenty-five or thirty words which each child mus; 
know how to spell at the close of the year’s work. Of course no 
teacher would confine the spelling to these words alone, but the list 
would give a basis for a degree of uniformity in the work which is 
today impossible, and if the twenty-five or thirty words were mas- 
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tered, actually mastered each year, can you estimate how much 
time would be saved in the eight years? Imagine not having to 
correct “‘coming” and “receive” after the fourth grade, nor 
“immediately” and “‘beginning” after the fifth! ‘Correct com- 
mon errors of speech,” says the course of study; why not a list of 
correct expressions often violated, to be drilled upon and made 
habit year by year, thus saving grade teachers the hopeless task of 
drilling, or trying to drill, on all forms for all eight years? ‘Drill 
on punctuation, capitalization, and the sign of possessive case,” we 
are told. Well, perhaps the pupils are drilled on these points, but 
do they master them? Perhaps quotation marks are a part of the 
third- and fourth-year work: beyond the fourth grade do you never 
find mistakes in the use of quotation marks? If the habit of correct 
usage has been formed, you do not. Ifa principle of their use, and 
only a few days’ drill has been given—alas, we know the result only 
too well—we teach quotation marks in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, in high school, and often in college. 

What should a pupil know in English when he enters the high 
school? My plea is for the fundamentals, the correct habits in the 
fundamentals. Would the high-school teachers object if the stu- 
dents came to them without having heard of narration, description, 
exposition, and argument; without ever having parsed a word in 
the English language; without having studied two-thirds of the 
principles of rhetoric; without ever having written a theme more 
than a paragraph in length; without being able to describe every 
scene in their literature and knowing exactly how every character 
in the masterpieces they have studied looked, acted, and was 
dressed, what he said and how he was regarded by others? I know 
I answer for a very large number when I say that if the pupils when 
they enter the high school can all read intelligently, can write cor- 
rectly constructed sentences—no sentences run together and no 
floating dependent elements—can punctuate, and can spell a list 
of about two hundred common words which 50 per cent of our 
first-year high-school pupils are now misspelling; if they can do 
these things from habit—not occasionally but habitually—we shall 
welcome them with open arms. 











SOME EXPERIMENTS IN ORAL ENGLISH IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 





MRS. L. M. RUSSELL 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





The use of the reflectoscope by the teacher had added so much 
to the interest of the class in the study of The Lady of the Lake, 
The Sketchbook, Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration, and other English 
requirements, that a plan to have the students themselves give 
talks illustrated by the reflectoscope was formulated. 

Students were told that each of them had probably enjoyed some 
interesting experiences which might be presented to the class and 
which might be made interesting by the use of pictures, post-cards, 
kodak views, and the like. They were asked to think over their 
experiences and bring next day cards containing their names and 
the subjects which they would like to discuss. 

Some of the students spoke instantly of what they would like 
to give. One boy had just returned from a vacation trip to 
Niagara Falls; another had recently visited the Garden of the Gods; 
a girl had spent her vacation in Chicago and had passed a great 
many hours in the Art Institute; each had returned well fortified 
against forgetfulness of these experiences by collections of post- 
cards, kodak views, and other pictures, all of which could be used 
in the reflectoscope. 

The next day’s harvest of cards showed subjects ranging all the 
way from “Irrigation in the West” to “A Visit to Harvard College.” 
Some of the students, of course, had not been able to think of any- 
thing they might give. It was thought that a classification of the 
subjects turned in by the others might help them. 

The first rough classification showed subjects like the following: 

I. Beautiful Scenery in the United States. 

1. Niagara Falls. 

2. The Garden of the Gods. 

3. Along the Tennessee River. 
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II. Historic Places. 
1. Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga Park. 
2. The Route of the Minute Men. 


III. Government Enterprises. 
1. Irrigation. 
2. Forestry. 
3- Handling our Immigrants. 


IV. Uncle Sam’s Academies. 
1. West Point Military. 
2. Annapolis Naval. 


V. Our Great American Colleges. 
1. Chicago University. 

2. Harvard University. 

3. Columbia University. 

4. Vanderbilt University. 


VI. Our Large Cities. 

1. New York. 
2. Washington. 
3. Chicago. 
4. Philadelphia. 
5. New Orleans. 

VII. Our American Art Museums. 
1. Chicago Art Institute. 
2. New York Metropolitan. 
3. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


VIII. The Great Masters in Art. 

. Italian Art: Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo. 

. French Art: Millet, Breton, Corét, Bonheur, 

. English Art: Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence. 
. Dutch Art: Rubens, Hals, Van Dyke. 

Spanish Art: Murillo and Velasquez. 
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A sufficient number of students were ready, to enable the 
teacher to make out a plan of the work for some time to come. It 
was decided to give Tuesdays to the talks, assigning one thirty- 
minute talk each Tuesday. A schedule containing the assign- 
ments for several weeks to come was arranged and posted. Each 
student thus knew his topic and his date long enough ahead to make 
any necessary arrangements for collecting his material. Students 
who had not yet selected their subjects were invited to have per- 
sonal conferences with the teacher, who would aid in the selection. 
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One thirty-minute talk, illustrated by reflectoscope views, was thus 
required of each student in the class. 

Interest was great, and the first talks, given by the more 
enthusiastic students, were very successful. Each speaker had 
something which he wished to tell, and which his audience wished 
to hear, and hence he was stimulated to do his best. 

Much valuable work was done by the students in getting ready 
for their lectures; each was thrown entirely on his own resources 
in getting his pictures together, and the hitherto-unsuspected 
initiative exhibited by some of the students was remarkable. One 
boy wrote to his United States Senator in Washington and received, 
in response to his request, one hundred hand-colored slides, showing 
the irrigation projects in the West, the land before and after irri- 
gation, the products, and the like. Another boy was quick to profit 
by this example and soon exhibited proudly, as a result of his 
enterprise, the same number and kind of slides, from the same 
source, representing the forestry work of the government. Other 
students wrote to the chambers of commerce of the various cities 
about which they wished to talk, and got views of these cities. 
Illustrated catalogues of the museums and of the colleges were 
sent for and received. West Point graduates among the officers 
at a near-by military post were called upon in person by the boys, 
as were the officers in charge of the local naval recruiting station, 
and these gave much interesting and valuable materia] about life 
at West Point or at Annapolis. 

The civic pride of some of the students was aroused by the 
exhibition of views from other parts of the country, and the class 
was next regaled by a series of talks on its own city: Our City as 
an Historic Spot; as a Manufacturing Center; as a City of Scenic 
Beauty; and so on. The Manufacturers’ Association took much 
interest in this phase of the work and supplied the students with 
plenty of illustrative material in the way of slides and other views. 
Incidentally this work was the indirect cause of the appearance of 
an Industrial Arts issue of the school paper, printed by the manual- 
training boys on the school press, and containing, besides its usual 
school material, articles written after visits to factories by these 
boys, describing the process of manufacturing various articles 
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made in the home city. The manufacturers financed this issue 
by advertising in it. 

The taste of the girls seemed to run toward the fine arts, and 
hence they were encouraged to study the works of the masters, and 
we had a series of talks on Raphael, Leonardo, Millet, and many 
other great artists, illustrated by the copies of the masterpieces 
of these artists issued by the Perry Picture Company, since these 
could also be used in the reflectoscope. This necessitated of 
course much individual study in the library. It seemed worth while 
to encourage such study, since English above all others is peculiarly 
a cultural subject, and any needed culture which may be obtained 
in the English class is highly appropriate there. 

After a few talks had been given, it was planned to have current 
events exhibited in pictures for ten minutes before the talk for the 
day began. Harper’s Weekly, Leslie’s Weekly, the Review of Reviews, 
Scribner’s, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Scientific American, in 
fact an almost unlimited number of magazines were used to show 
interesting current events, from the construction of the Panama 
Canal to the exploration of Vesuvius. The political cartoons in 
the Review of Reviews were especially enjoyed.’ 

In the spring, a week of grand opera was offered in a neighbor- 
ing city. The students’ interest in the opera was utilized, and stimu- 
lated, by a series of talks on grand opera, illustrated by the reflecto- 
scope and the Victrola, given by those who had not yet delivered 
their ‘‘lectures.” 

The girl who had chosen Faust, for example, would first give a 
brief sketch of the composer, showing Gounod’s picture on the 
screen. She would next tell, perhaps, of Goethe’s part in the work, 
showing his picture. Next she would give a sentence or two on 
each artist whose voice we would hear, showing the pictures, as 
she talked, of: Caruso as Faust, Farrar as Marguerite, Scotti 
as Valentine, and so on. She would then begin the story of the 
opera, the student operating the reflectoscope showing the scenes 

t The flashing of the picture on the screen was the signal for the student who had 
brought the picture to rise and explain it. For the benefit of those not familiar with 


the reflectoscope, it may be said that pictures from magazines and books may be 
shown without detaching the picture and without injuring the book. 
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from the opera as she called for them. When she arrived at the 
point where a record she had chosen came in, she stopped and let 
the Victrola give the gem from the opera. It was found that 
from three to five records could be used in this way in connection 
with the story and pictures, without taking more than the allotted 
thirty minutes. 

The Victor Book of the Opera, published by the Victor company, 
was valuable here for its pictures and opera stories, and the Victor 
catalogue contained the portraits and life histories of the composers 
and the singers. The Wagner Opera Stories, Operas Every Child 
Should Know, and other books from the library were drawn upon. 
The Bride of Lammermoor had a fine illustration of the wedding 
scene, which was thrown on the screen while the sextette from Lucia 
was being sung by Caruso, Tetrazzini, Scotti, Amato, Jacoby, and 
Bada; in fact, the illustrations in the book paralleled very closely 
what was needed to illustrate the opera, and were used freely. 

The other students in the school became interested, and an 
invitation to give these talks before the assembly was received and 
accepted, the students who had “‘lectured”’ in class repeating the 
talk before the school. Invitations also came from the school 
improvement leagues and mothers’ clubs, and even from near-by 
villages, and some of these were accepted. 

The simple, direct, and even fluent way in which the boys and 
girls spoke, under the stimulus of their own strong interest, as well 
as that of the audience, seemed to justify the conclusion that these 
experiments in oral English were successful. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


THE LAMENT OF AN UNDER DOG 


Popular sympathy is with the upper dog. I know that you have 
heard people say, with tears in their eyes, that they are always for the 
under dog; but if that were true, the under dog wouldn’t have such a 
tough time of it. I am an under dog in the school world; and I’ll tell 
you how it is there, for that’s the world I know most about. The upper 
dogs are principals and heads of departments. If I should tell you all 
about them, this paper would look like a set of Balzac; so I’ll tell you 
just their two worst vices. 

First, they gather statistics. No, that is a poor choice of words. 
They eat them. I gatherthem. It’s like that awful riddle about going 
to St. Ives. Each pupil writes a theme a week. There are over a hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. Each makes a list of all the words he has mis- 
spelled during the term. I find out how many different misspelled 
words there are on the one hundred and fifty lists, and when I find that 
there are 9,879 words, I put them in alphabetical order, and take them 
to the upper dog. If you think it would be fun to do that, try it. Then, 
I compile a report of the vocational aims of my pupils. If you know 
how many vocational aims one fifteen-year-old boy can have in a short 
time, you can fancy what writing out a report of the vocational aims of 
one hundred and fifty boys would be like. When it is finally done, I 
hope I shall have a little time after school hours to help a promising 
boy who is going to fail in his college-entrance examinations if he doesn’t 
learn to write sentences. But when he comes to my classroom at four 
o’clock as I have asked him to do, I have to send him away so that I 
can start my report of his taste in books. You see there are one hundred 
and forty-nine more of him. Does he like fiction, detective stories, 
biography, or books of travel? I fill out card catalogues until I know 
the recorded data about a boy a great deal better than I know the boy. 
At the end of a fearful day, I make out a report of items like these: 


A. How many times this term has each pupil recited, 
1. In rhetoric ? 
2. In literature ? 
3. In oral themes ? 
B. How many debates have you had in your classes ? 
C. What original devices have you used in your classes this month ? 
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What does the upper dog want with all these reports? That brings 
me to the second of his vices. He takes the labor of his under dogs 
exactly as you pick up a kitten on the corner, tie a bell around its neck, 
and call it yours. In his address at the educational convention, he says 
modestly: ‘‘ Here are some statistics which I got together at a tremendous 


” 


cost of effort..... By all the gods! My 9,879 misspelled words! 
“Here is a device, I found very satisfactory. ... . ” My neighbor’s 
cherished scheme for teaching Quentin Durward! He looks over the 
course of study in exposition which I spent my summer holidays in 
planning, signs it, and sends it to the state superintendent with Miss 
R’s list. of books for supplementary reading. It is rather a grim joke 
on the state board of education to be paying someone $2,000 a year to 
keep the teachers so busy with his own work and his investigations for 
magazine articles and lectures at summer institutes that they haven’t 
time to teach the state’s children. But that’s what under dogs are for! 

Please don’t misunderstand me. He is not unpleasant about all 
this. He often tells me what a nice dog I am. I smile a poor little 
dead smile, for it is a good deal like mentioning Thanksgiving Day 
to the turkey to call me a nice dog when I have one hundred and fifty 
themes to mark, and more due the next day. When I stagger home with 
a face looking like the map of a river system, my young nephew, in the 
hardihood of his first pompadour, says that ‘‘somebody at that bloom- 
ing school ought to have his face punched.” I feel that that might help. 
I suppose it is all in the day’s work, but when I think of my golden 
life, the only one I shall ever have so far as I know, slipping away in 


figures and red ink!—Mon ame a perdu ses ailes. 
U. D. 


ON TEACHING AMERICAN 


The English courses of our high schools are to a large extent in the 
control of the third, fourth, perhaps even tenth generation of American- 
ized immigrants. The English courses of our colleges are held still 
more firmly in the clutches of the cultured native. But sometimes to 
us come flashlights from the off-shore liners with their steerage hordes. 
We set our jaw squarely and prepare to teach the coming million English. 
Why not teach them American ? 

Our cheerful friend, the soul of a city settlement, laughs at us. 
“My dear, have you any idea how many of the commonest words of the 
common platform speaker are beyond their understanding? How can 
they know ‘ventilation’ when they have one window? Or ‘passenger’ 
until they have the means to hail a car ?”’ 
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Next morning we discuss Lamb’s Poor Relations with a happy class 
from seven nations. Sometimes they smile in recognition of a familiar 
situation, or do they reflect our smile? In a New England private 
school, among grandchildren of the Civil War, we could talk of harpsi- 
cords, ancestral tea-kettles, or even arms done on vellum. They were 
ready for a trip from the home country to old England and her curiosity 
shops of a century ago. But we are putting a strain upon Raphael, and 
Isadore, and Heinrich, who are ardently willing to learn all customs and 
traditions of the United States, if we force them back with Sir Roger 
to Vauxhall, and rowboats on the Thames in 1725. 

It may be extreme to say, “We are teaching English as a dead lan- 
guage.”’ But it is too true that “local conditions do not determine the 
English course’; and some of us foster-mothers to America’s adopted 
children are eager for a chance to teach the language of our country in 
its own home setting. Give us, O ye gods of the college-entrance require- 
ment list, more American authors! 

We have seen in the young immigrant of our high-school halls a dash 
toward Lincoln which he never takes toward Milton. He is a good 
actor, and he plays his part well by the side of the true-born American. 
But what is he thinking? It is a short time from black rye bread in 
Russia to United States ice cream soda; but is a long way round to reach 
it, by feasts on peacock flesh in English country homes. Can he not 
wait for such banquets until he enters college? For he has made up 


his mind to go. Rose ALDEN 
SoutH Swe HicH ScHoo. 


Newark, N.J. 


To the Editor of the “ English Journal”: 

I notice that you invite suggestions with regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of English in secondary schools. On the one hand, the English 
teacher is overworked. On the other, there is a strong tendency for 
English instruction to become artificial and mechanical. My sugges- 
tion is that every high-school teacher should supervise the writing of 
a few compositions upon the subject he teaches. For instance, the 
teacher of chemistry should supervise the writing of a composition on 
the purity of the city water; the teacher of biology, on insects as disease- 
carriers; the teacher of physics, on the manufacture of artificial ice, 
etc. There is too little content in most of the composition work of the 
high school. The subject of a composition should (1) deeply interest 
the writer, (2) be fully understood by the teacher in charge, and (3) 
where possible, appeal to the classmates who listen to the reading of 
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it. For the subjects to be of vital interest to the writers, they must 
be many and diverse. The same is true if the compositions are to inter- 
est the class to whom they are read. But no single teacher is sufficiently 
many-sided in his knowledge and taste to enter into the spirit of subjects 
selected from so many fields of thought and action. 

I feel that you have undertaken a great work which will result in 


much good. 
Yours very truly, 
L. E. WOLFE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





A RACE FOR LIFE! 


A gun is heard at the dead of night— 
“Life boat ready!’ 

And every man to the signal true, 

Fights for a place in the eager crew; 
“Now, lads! steady!” 


First a glance at the shuddering foam, 
Now a look at their loving home, 
Then together, with bated breath, 
They launch their boat in the gulf of death. 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray. 
Hear the skipper cheer and say: 
“Up with her, lads, and lift her! 
All together!” 


They see the ship in a sudden flash 
Sinking ever, 
And grip their oars with a deeper breath, 
Now it’s come to fight with death, 
Now or never! 


Fifty strokes and they’re at her side, 

If they live in the boiling tide, 

If they live through the awful strife. 

Oh! my lads, ’tis a race for life! 
Over the breakers, etc. 


* The writer is a pupil in the Dubuque Junior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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t And loving hearts are on the shore, 
‘ Hoping, fearing; 
Till over the sea there comes a cheer, 
Then the click of the oars they hear, 
Homeward steering— 
Ne’er a thought of the danger past, 
Now the lads are on land at last; 
What’s a storm to a gallant crew 
Who race for life, and who win it, too? 
Over the breakers, etc. 
LowELt J. MARTIN 





SONNET? 
Dedicated to Abraham Lincoln 


If any man deserve a nation’s praise 

More than all others whom we honor bear 

For valiant deeds and great achievements rare, 

That man is Lincoln; to the end of days, 

As long as suns and stars move on their ways, 

Will he be honored, for his works compare 

In greatness and in goodness to the fair 

And valorous deeds of ancient times and days 

And foreign climes. He steered the ship of state 

Through war and civil strife to peace and rest, 

And smote the chains that bound the trodden slave, 

Raising four millions from their low estate. 

Honored was he by those that loved him best 

And bore him mourning to a martyr’s grave. 
HENRY BRUNE 


«The writer is a pupil in the Senior year of the Tamalpais (Cal.) High School. 














EDITORIAL 


Among the various projects for the improvement of English 
teaching which are now under way, two may be selected for special 
comment. The first is the Hamilton College summer 
school for the training of teachers. Hamilton is an 
institution which has long been noted for its success 
in developing speakers. It has consistently pursued the policy of 
regarding training in speaking, in writing, and in reading as parts 
of one organic whole. The present tendency to emphasize oral 
expression and to teach speaking and writing together finds Hamil- 
ton peculiarly well fitted to play an important part in providing 
the instruction and practice which teachers must have to carry 
on the new type of English work. 

A second project lies in a different but almost equally important 
field. All who have been engaged in English teaching have real- 
ized more or less keenly the need of definite standards of attain- 
ment and of criticism. For this reason the announcement of the 
formation of the Hillegas scale for the measurement of the quality 
of composition awakened lively interest. The attempt to use this 
scale has shown, however, that while the scale may embody a 
correct principle, it is not adequate in its present form. Accord- 
ingly the teachers in the schools of Newton, Massachusetts, assisted 
by Dr. Ballou, an investigator in the department of education 
at Harvard University, have worked out a series of scales for use 
in the eighth grade of the elementary school. The scale for 
description appeared in the February leaflet of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. 


Hopeful 
Projects 




































NEWS AND NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE OF 
THE EASTERN CENTRAL STATES 

The third annual meeting of the Public Speaking Conference of the 
Eastern Central States was held in Columbus, Ohio, November 6 to 8, 
1913. Eighteen representatives of colleges and universities in Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky were present and took part in the 
discussions. In the absence of the president of the Conference, Professor 
Robert I. Fulton (Ohio Wesleyan University), the vice-president, 
Professor Arthur L. Gates (Miami University), presided. 

The aim of this Conference is to standardize the work in public speak- 
ing in colleges and universities of the states represented; to fix a minimum 
of requirement where the work is necessarily limited by conditions and 
circumstances; and to open wherever possible wider fields for the impor- 
tant and practical work of oral expression. The Conference realizes that 
although many colleges and universities have shown a due appreciation 
of public speaking work, and all that it embraces, by establishing and 
maintaining on a dignified equality with other departments a depart- 
ment of public speaking, many others have not yet so dignified the work, 
and the instructors in such institutions are obliged to adapt their teaching 
to meet conditions and to accomplish the greatest possible good without 
lowering the standards of efficiency. Accordingly, in connection with 
the discussion of the main topics brought up for consideration—oratorical 
composition, brief-drawing, argumentation, extempore address, and 
interpretative public speaking—the Conference passed the following 
resolutions regarding the minimum requirement: 

FIRST-YEAR COURSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 

What is known as the First-Year Course in Public Speaking shall embrace 
only such mechanics of speech (technical training in speech) as shall be con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. 

The object of the course shall be to develop the student’s powers of expres- 
sion through a primary appeal to his thought. 

SECOND-YEAR COURSE—ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

For the first half of the academic year, this course should include the 
theory of argumentation and debate, and afford opportunity for practice in 
analysis, brief-drawing, and the use of evidence. 
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For the second half of the year, the course should consist of class debates. 
Bibliographies, briefs, and all evidence collected should be submitted to the 
instructor for examination and criticism. 

This should be a three-hour course throughout the year. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor Arthur L. Gates, Miami University; Vice-President, Professor 
C. Edmund Neil, University of West Virginia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Harry B. Gough, DePauw University. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held in Richmond, 
Indiana, during the Thanksgiving recess, 1914. 

B. C. VAN WyYE, Secretary-Treasurer 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





THE NEW ENGLAND ORAL ENGLISH AND PUBLIC-SPEAKING 
CONFERENCE 


The New England Oral English and Public-Speaking Conference, 
organized last spring, held its first regular meeting at Harvard Uni- 
versity, December 31 and January 1. Professor Irvah L. Winter of 
Harvard, president of the Association, in the opening address, discussed 
past and present conditions and suggested work for the Association. 
His main ideas were that oral training can be of real value and have 
a worthy place in general education only by its being regarded as an 
essential part of regular training in English; that training in thinking 
and in expression, oral and written, should go together; that the teach- 
ing in oral work should be done mainly by teachers of English; that oral 
expression by itself, or as an end in itself, can never have a well- 
recognized place in school and college; that prize contests and public 
exhibitions are in themselves of little value and may be harmful, and that 
as substitutes for regular courses of instruction, such as they are likely to 
become, they should be discouraged. He advised that associations like 
this in various sections of the country choose committees for co-operative 
action in investigating conditions and making recommendations with a 
view to securing a fixed, definite place for regular oral training in school 
courses, a means which some years ago effected such remarkable results 
in the matter of improving instruction in English. Later in the session 
a committee was authorized for inquiring into conditions in New Eng- 
land and making report at the next regular meeting. 

President-emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the Conference on the general value of oral training. He 
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said that never in the history of the country has there been a time when 
oral address has had so much use and influence as it has today. He 
emphasized the fact that in his own administrative work his care to gain 
the ability to make a clear succint statement in the form of speech has 
been a great, almost an indispensable, asset to him, and he had, he said, 
frequently observed the same fact in the case of others. Many sug- 
gestions were offered as to the ways in which oral training might be 
introduced into school instruction. 

Papers were read by Professor E. C. Black, of Boston University, 
and Professor J. W. Wetzel, of Yale, on “Oral English”; by Professor 
Prentiss C. Hoyt, of Clark College, Professor W. H. Davis, of Bowdoin, 
and Professor A. T. Robinson, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on “Public Speaking”; by Professor George P. Baker of Har- 
vard, Professor Thomas Crosby, Jr., of Brown University, and Professor 
Lewis Perry, of Williams College, on “The Drama in School and College”’; 
and by Professor H. B. Huntington, of Brown, Mr. A. P. Stone, of Har- 
vard, and Mr. W. C. Shaw, of Dartmouth, on “ Debating.” 

Almost every college in New England was represented, and dis- 
cussion was entered into also by instructors or principals from Exeter, 
Andover, and other preparatory schools. A decidedly strong interest 
was shown and every moment of a rather prolonged session was filled 
with discussion. 

The existing officers were re-elected as follows: President, Mr. Irvah 
L. Winter, Harvard University; Vice-President, Mr. Thomas Crosby, 
Jr., Brown University; Vice-President, Mr. Lewis Perry, Williams 
College; Secretary, Mr. John Corsa, Amherst College; Treasurer, Mr. 
William H. Davis, Bowdoin College; Executive Committee: The 
officers and Miss Malvina Bennett, Wellesley College, Mr. Arthur P. 
Stone, Harvard University; Membership Committee: Mr. John Wetzel, 
chairman, Yale University; Mr. Grosvenor M. Robinson, Bates College; 
Mr. Henry G. Pearson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH IN THE CENTRAL 
ATLANTIC STATES 


The second annual meeting of the College Conference on English 
brought out between fifty and sixty people. The program proved to 
be a live one. The summaries below are only vague hints of the direc- 
tion taken by the full discussions, and serve rather to open than to close 
the questions involved. 
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The general topic of the meeting was the Teaching of Freshman 
English. The first paper was on “The Correction of Papers,” by Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. This really means the 
correction of one personality by another. Between the two lies the 
vernacular, which is primarily something spoken. The first demand 
we make of it is that it represent such truths as deserve communication. 
Accordingly, the student must be provided with materials of thought 
before he writes; he must have a mind that is worth correcting. And 
the corrector must be trained in all that is essential to the study of the 
English language and literature. He ought not to be a person who 
affects to despise scholarship. He ought not to be overburdened, 
stultified, or disheartened with the reading of excessive amounts of unin- 
spiring manuscript. He must be a living well of English undefiled. 
Take care of the correctors, and the students will be properly corrected. 

The next paper was on “The Relation of Freshman English to the 
Work in Other Departments,” by Professor Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse 
University. The hope of impressing a habit of good English upon 
Freshmen depends on the complete co-operation of all teachers in all 
subjects toward that end. Teachers in other subjects, as well as in 
English, should fail students for carelessness in English grammar, spell- 
ing, and punctuation; they should oblige students so careless to take 
special work in English; they should require written work in their 
courses which might be appropriate for criticism by the teachers of 
English as to matters of style in the broader sense; they should espe- 
cially try to cultivate in the student the ability to order facts and to 
draw logical conclusions. The English teacher, on the other hand, 
should encourage students to write upon subjects drawn from other 
courses, so that all work in composition may spring from knowledge and 
interest; he should always emphasize the side of self-expression rather 
than formal correctness; and should aim to make all composition a 
matter of life rather than of external imposition. 

A different solution was offered by Professor C. G. Osgood, of Prince- 
ton University, who would have ‘No Requirement in Freshman Eng- 
lish.’”’” Required courses in English composition have arisen from the 
twofold conviction that (1) he who is deficient in the power and pro- 
prieties of expression is not educated; and that (2) the power and proprie- 
ties of expression can, and should be, imparted by courses designed 
to that end and required of every student. But the defects at which 
such courses are aimed are found to be the results of deeper disorders— 
immaturity, sluggishness, infertility. Herein lies the real difficulty. 
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All teaching should therefore endeavor to overcome these fundamental 
defects, concerning itself with the very springs of the student’s nature, 
actions, and expression. This can best be accomplished, not by teach- 
ing mere composition, but by the direct influence of good literature well 
taught. Hence there should be no required course in mere composition 
in the Freshman, or any other year. 

Composition, however, should be taught, and this can best be done 
by making it ancillary to the greater teaching of literature. It may 
thus serve as the most effective means of developing, formulating, test- 
ing, appropriating the new ideas that are stirred up by the reading and 
discussion of literature. Such teaching demands genuine intimacy 
between teacher and student. It is being practiced successfully under 
the conditions provided by the so-called preceptorial method of instruc- 
tion at Princeton. 

A course in composition should be provided for students who wish 
it, near the end of their college period, when their intellectual resources 
have become fuller and more abundant, and when they can proceed in 
the art of composition much faster and farther than in a required course 
in earlier and shallower years. 

“Oral Composition for Freshmen’”’ was presented by Professor C. S. 
Baldwin, of Columbia University. Oral composition has been redis- 
covered by most teachers too recently to be at present always well 
applied. It is neither “elocution”’ nor manuscript read aloud or memo- 
rized, but composition made to be spoken to an audience. Its field 
being typically persuasion (including exposition), it differs from conver- 
sation and from Socratic discussion in being essentially consecutive. 
Through its general abeyance during many academic generations we 
have made unduly difficult the teaching of “elocution,’’ sentence- 
structure, and paragraphs, have left many good scholars shy and clumsy, 
and in general have impaired our training in presentation. Besides 
widening our field, oral composition restores to argument its due place 
in teaching, gives composition reality by giving it immediacy, raises the 
moral standard of performance, practically teaches due amplification, 
and includes large simplicity of plan. At present its use is less in courses 
exclusively oral than in more general courses as subsidiary to written 
composition. 

The discussion was opened by Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, of 
New York City. The greatest need today in the teaching of English 
is to give students the power to ascertain and express the meanings of 
words, for they have not a clear understanding of their own vocabulary. 
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Besides this, there are two reasons why composition work, either oral 
or written, is not as profitable as it might otherwise be: (1) the students 
do not have an aim in writing; and (2) they have nothing that they care 
to say. The first aim may be secured by making them understand that 
they are either to instruct or to entertain their classmates. The other 
trouble may at least be partly diminished by using material drawn from 
other subjects of study—a description of an experiment in physics or 
chemistry, a narrative in history, or even a translation from Latin or 
Greek or a modern language. Furthermore, little attention will be paid 
by students of whatever grade to red-ink emendations made by the 
teacher. Criticism should lead the student to criticize his own pro- 
ductions. For this purpose, the criticisms of his fellow-students are 
more valuable than even the closest conferences with his instructors. 

The possibilities of this College Conference on English are so far 
only partly realized. No department in the college curriculum has such 
a variety of aims, content, and methods in courses supposed to cover 
the same field. Such differences of opinion among trained men indicate, 
among other things, two important facts about the teaching of English: 
it is in its formative period; and it is attracting the careful attention 
of many constructive scholars. Under such conditions, intercommuni- 
cation of ideas is imperative for the best results. 

The officers of the Conference for 1913-14 are as follows: Chair- 
man, James W. Tupper, Lafayette College; Vice-Chairman, William H. 
Crawshaw, Colgate University; the undersigned, Secretary-Treasurer. 


EpcGAR C. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE OREGON COUNCIL 


Through the initiative of Miss Rosa B. Parrott, head of the English 
Department in the Monmouth Normal School, who took up the matter 
last winter with Edward A. Thurber, head of the Department of Rhetoric 
in the State University, and Edwin T. Reed, college editor of the State 
Agricultural College, an Oregon Council of Teachers of English was 
organized at Salem on the opening day of the Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, December 23, 1913. The officers of this association are: 
President, Edward A. Thurber, Department of Rhetoric, University of 
Oregon; First Vice-President, Mrs. Ida B. Callahan, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Oregon Agricultural College; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Jessie B. Goddard, head of the English Department, Lincoln High 
School, Portland; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Rosa B. Parrott, head of 
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the English Department, Oregon Normal School; Member at Large, 
E. F. Carleton, assistant state superintendent; Executive Committee, 
the officers, together with M. G. Merriam, English Department, Reed 
College, and Miss Lois E. Owen, High School, English Department, 
Baker. The program presented at the two sessions of the Council was 
as follows: Address, “The Work of the National Council of English,” 
Edward A. Thurber; Organization of the State Council; Round Table, 
“Problems of the Twentieth-Century Teacher of English,’’ conducted 
by Miss Rosa B. Parrott. This included, besides remarks by President 
J. H. Ackerman of the State Teachers’ Association, and Mr. L. R. 
Traver, two careful papers by teachers of English, Mrs. Mabel H. 
Parsons, of the State University, who presented, from original data, 
collected chiefly from college-student testimony, a brilliant analysis of 
the stumbling-blocks in the way of a mastery of English, oral and 
written, and Miss Florence R. Wagner, of the Ashland high school, who 
gave convincing evidence of the value of seeking definite results, and 
clear-cut effects, in classroom English, particularly oral English. This 
was followed by: “Co-operation of Other Departments with the English 
Department,” Miss Jessie B. Goddard; ‘Oral English,” S. H. Peter- 
son, instructor in Public Speaking, Oregon Agricultural College; ‘What 
Should English Do for the High-School Student ?”” M. G. Merriam. 

At the suggestion of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
the Council is to undertake, among other important activities, the com- 
pilation of a ‘Course in English for State High Schools,”’ which will be 
published, with a comment of interpretation, under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education. President Thurber appointed the 
following persons on this committee: Edwin T. Reed, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College; Mrs. M. H. Parsons, University of Oregon; Miss Lois 
E. Owen, Baker High School; Miss Jessie Goddard, Lincoln High School, 
Portland; Miss Florence R. Wagner, Ashland High School. 

Epwin T. REED 





ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF NEW JERSEY 


The autumn meeting of the New Jersey association was held in 
Newark on November 23. About one hundred were in attendance. 

The topic of the morning session was “‘The Present Momentous 
Conditions in the Teaching of English.””’ This was discussed by Charles 
S. Hartwell, president of the New York City association, and by 
Charles W. Evans, of East Orange, William Wiener, principal of the 
Central High School in Newark, and George J. Steinmetz, of Paterson. 
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At the afternoon session Mr. Hosic, secretary of the National Council, 
gave an address on “‘Some Things English Teachers Should Be Thank- 
ful For.” This called out appreciative remarks from Mr. Hartwell, 
Mr. Dorey, of Trenton, Miss Coult, of Newark, Mr. Hulbert, of Park 
Ridge, and Mr. Mirick, of the State Department at Trenton. Mr. 
Hulbert moved that a committee be appointed to draw up a statement 
as to the amount of work which may be demanded of English teachers 
throughout the state, and the motion was carried. 

During the meeting several other matters of business were attended 
to. The dues were increased to one dollar in order to provide sufficient 
funds for the publication of a leaflet. Mr. Gilhuly, of South Market 
Street School in Newark, was made chairman of a committee to co- 
operate with Professor Hopkins in his investigation of the conditions 
of English work in elementary schools. George Harris, of Morristown, 
was appointed secretary-treasurer by President Atkinson to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Arthur Wakefield. Mr. Mertz, of 
Trenton, reported that his committee was actively engaged in calling 
to the attention of school officials throughout the state the present deplor- 
able conditions, which he demonstrated by means of a series of charts. 
Mr. Atkinson called attention to the report of the Joint Committee 
on Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature and urged that all teachers 


study it carefully, remembering that it is a preliminary and not a final 
report. Mr. Underwood, the editor of the leaflet, reported that, though 
the project is in its infancy, there is good prospect of success. 


G. H. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS IN MAINE AND IN NASHVILLE 


Branches of the National Council of Teachers of English have been 
organized in the state of Maine and in the city of Nashville. The 
Maine Council was launched at Colby College in Waterville on Janu- 
ary 14, 1914, under the guidance of Roland P. Gray, of the University 
of Maine. The officers elected include Professor Gray as president; 
W. H. Harthorn, of Bates College, vice-president; E. K. Maxfield, of 
Colby College, secretary-treasurer; and G. R. Elliott of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, editor. They apparently have no fear of college domination in 
Maine. 

The Nashville association was organized in a preliminary way several 
months ago. The final steps were taken January 20 by the election of 
the permanent officers and the adoption of a constitution. The officers 
are: president, Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University; vice-president, 
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Mary L. Goodwin, of the Nashville High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Annie C. Allison of the Girls’ Preparatory School. The Association 
voted to affiliate with the National Council. The principal paper read 
was on “The Correlation of Current Magazines and Other English 
Work,” by Carl G. Burkitt, of the Hume-Fogg High School. 





AN ENGLISH CONFERENCE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


There will be a conference of teachers of English during the first 
week of the Shakespeare festival at Stratford-on-Avon. This will be 
the first week of August, 1914. Those present will be able to attend 
the Shakespearian plays, lectures, demonstrations, etc., of the festival 
and meet in the mornings for conference on the teaching of English. 
Among the topics proposed for discussion are: “English Phonetics,” 
“Oral Composition,’ “Acting in Schools,” “Story-telling,” “The 
Teaching of Shakespeare.”” The list of sponsors includes F. R. Benson, 
director of the festival, A. C. Bradley, Sidney Lee, J. W. McKail, Walter 
Rippmann, and John Bailey. The secretary is Dorothy M. Macarble, 
who may be addressed at Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land. 





Leaflet No. 4 of the New Jersey association is devoted to a report 
of “Conditions for Teaching English in New Jersey,” by Paul A. Mertz. 
A very interesting body of facts is gathered under the following heads: 
“Training of Teachers,” “Salaries,” “‘ Number of Pupils to the Teacher,” 
“Size of Classes,” “ Length of Periods,” “The Course of Study,” “Selec- 
tion of Textbooks,” “Articulation with Grammar School,” “Equip- 


”? 


ment,” ‘‘Co-operation,” “Conference with Pupils,” “School Organiza- 
tions,” and “‘Outside Reading.”” The conclusions are similar to those 
reached by the Hopkins committee of the Council and hence have 
value as confirming the report of that committee. 


The English section of the State Teachers’ Association of Colorado 
has appointed a committee to collect information concerning the English 
work actually being done in the schools of that state. The Committee 
is made up of one representative from the Elementary schools, one from 
the high schools, and one from the colleges. The committee will visit 
as many schools as possible and will supplement its observations with 
statements from teachers as to special difficulties and the means used 
to overcome them. 





REVIEWS 


LIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS 


There is only one infallible method of judging a series of language 
books: to try them out in the classroom. That is true, of course, of 
most texts; but it is perhaps especially true of language texts. A book 
may be perfect in theory, yet come within an ace of failing in actual 
practice. 

Judging solely by a careful examination, I think Professor Howard 
R. Driggs’s Live Language Lessons* a splendid series of language books for 
the grades. I have had no opportunity of observing what the books will 
do in action; but I know that the object sought is the only legitimate 
object in a series of this sort, and I believe that the exercises, if intelli- 
gently and thoroughly practiced, will go far toward attaining the object. 

This object is “to develop in pupils ability to speak and write 
efficiently.” The exercises claim to offer “opportunity for the child to 
express himself on important subjects close to the interests of his every- 
day life; a well-organized series of constructive exercises to enrich his 
vocabulary and to train him in those habits which make for skill in speech 
and writing; well-graded corrective drills on commonly misused oral and 
written forms.” I believe this claim is valid. 

That the exercises lie close to the interests of childhood there can be 
little question. Groups of well-varied exercises on the holiday and 
seasonal sports and activities, on games and work indoors and out, on 
animals and nature, on family ties, school life, industrial occupations—no 
one can doubt that these are themes that appeal to children in the grades. 
Pictures, stories, and poems are used to introduce and emphasize these 
themes, and the whole is connected with unusually well-written exposi- 
tory matter. I suspect that the intrinsic appeal is more urgent to boys 
than to girls, but no favoritism is shown in the details of the work. 

The constructive exercises designed to enrich the child’s vocabulary 
are the best [haveseen. The author is clearly of the opinion that speech, 
as well as writing, is good in proportion as it is characterized by force and 
picturesqueness, in proportion as the diction is rich and varied. Like 
Hosea Biglow, he believes that “one word with blood in ’t’s twice ez 
good ez two.” His literary selections, while not always the choicest, are 
especially rich in virile, vivid words and phrases; the exercises in 

Live Language Lessons. By Howard R. Driggs. Chicago and Lincoln: The 
University Publishing Company, 1913. 
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synonyms are practical and within the capacity of children; his plan of 
listing a number of suggestive words from which the pupil is to select 
words for the blanks in sentences, is ingenious—provided the teacher does 
not allow wild guesssing. From the standpoint of enlarging the vocabu- 
lary, the exercises in rhyme-making are justifiable, though I think this is 
overemphasized. 

But the author by no means ignores correctness. He has worked out 
a large number of drills on correct forms. In these he is thoroughly 
pedagogical, emphasizing not detection of incorrect forms so much as 
drill on correct form; and throughout striving to be practical. 

Each book is divided into two parts. In Part II of Book II some 
attention is given to grammar—practical grammar, “language” gram- 
mar, functional grammar. This is dovetailed nicely into the exercises 
purely language and compositional, and contains nothing that is not 
immediately practical The author goes much farther than most 
makers of language books in eliminating the formal; and doubtless he, 
as well as all other opponents of the old-fashioned disciplinary ideas, is 
pleased to have his opinions corroborated by the recent investigations 
recorded in the Teachers College Record for September. The author does 
not state in which grades the books are to be used as text; but probably 
they are intended for four years, from the fifth to the eighth inclusive. 

The books are attractive in appearance. Most of the illustrations 
are from life. Perhaps more space could have been found for repro- 
ductions of classic pictures. 

For country and village schools Live Language Lessons is the best 
series of language books I have seen. The author has rendered valuable 
service to those grade teachers who believe that children can be taught 
the language arts most successfully by being directed and encouraged to 
observe, imagine, and think along the lines of their predominant inter- 
ests. Many language books have been constructed on the principle of 
“making the child practice the use of a knife, fork, and spoon without 
giving it a particle of meat,” as Huxley says. Live Language Lessons 
provides the meat, stimulates the appetite, and teaches correct table 
manners. WALTER BARNES 





BOOK NOTICES 
{ Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 

Collected Literary Essays. By A. W. VERRALL. Edited by M. A. BoyFreLp 
and J. D. Durr. With a Memoir. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1913. Pp. 292. 10s. 6d. 

A number of essays from various periodicals with an address by J. W. Mackail. 
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The Book of the Epic. By H. A. GuERBER. With an Introduction by J. BERG 
EsENWEIN. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1913. Pp. 493. Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. 

Some thirty stories, including all of the important national hero tales, are retold. 
The book will prove a convenience to those who wish to know the plots of the great 
epics and who do not have access to complete versions. Mr. Esenwein is wrong in 
stating that the task has not before been attempted. 

Phonetic Spelling. By Str Harry Jounston. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1913. Pp. 92. 

**A proposed universal alphabet for the rendering of English, French, German, 
and all other forms of speech.” 

Outlines of Victorian Literature. By HuGH WALKER and Mrs. HuGH WALKER. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1913. Pp. 224. 3s. 

A condensation of Mr. Walker’s larger work. 

Correct Business Forms. By ELEANORA BANKS. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
Pp. 253. $1.25 net. 

A reference manual for stenographers, secretaries, and reporters. 

Eighteen Thousand Words often Mispronounced. By W. H. Puyre. New 
York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 774. $1.50 net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Twelve Thousand Words often Mispronounced. 
“Riverside Essays.”’ Edited by ADA L. F. SNELL. The American Mind and 

American Idealism, by Butss PERRY. Studies in Nature and Literature, 

by JoHn Burroucus. Promoting Good Citizenship, by JAMES BRYCE. 

University Subjects, by JoHN HENRY NeEwMAN. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1913. $0.35 each postpaid. 

Minimum College Requirements in English. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. 110. $0.75. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Milton’s Minor Poems, Burke’s Conciliation with the 
Colonies, and Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson with apparatus for study. 

Five Messages to Teachers of Primary Reading. By Nettie A. SAWYER. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1913. Pp. 219. $1.00. 

Detailed suggestions by an experienced teacher. 

The Teachers’ Story-Teller’s Book. By Attce O’Grapy and FRANCES THROOP. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1913. Pp. 352. $1.00 net. 

A selection of old stories for the kindergarten and the primary grades. 

The Modern Short-Story. By Lucy L. Norestern and Watpo H. Dunn. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1914. Pp. 211. $1.00 net. 

The authors confine their attention to the short-story as written by modern 
authors. 

Modern Short-Stories. By MARGARET ASHMUN. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. 437. $1.25. 

A body of selections for use in college classes in literature and composition. 
Intensive Studies in American Literature. By ALMA BLount. New York: 


Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 331. Illustrated. 
The volume includes a ‘“‘rhetorical introduction,” which deals with forms of 
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poetry, figures of speech, and other literary elements, and a series of studies of Bryant, 
Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Lanier, Whitman, and Emer- 
son. 


Oral English in Secondary Schools. By Wit11am P. Smite. New York: 

Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 358. 

A manual for class use. Part I treats of the principles of expression, while 
Part II contains a number of selections for reading. The author is a teacher in the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 

Basic Principles of Oral English. Vol. I. By EpiraH Cospurn Noyes. Bos- 
ton: Noyes School of Expression, 1913. Pp. 470. $1.25. 

A compilation. Doubtless a volume of theory is to follow. 

English: Oral and Written. By A. R. BRUBACHER and Dorotny E. SNYDER. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1914. Pp. 392. Illustrated. $1.12. 

A single volume for those schools which prefer not to use two. The grammar 
review which appeared in Book I of the authors’ series already published is here 
omitted. 


“Standard English Classics,’ The Mill on the Floss, edited by J. M1Lnor 
Dorey. Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, edited by W. P. 
TRENT and JoHN Erskine. Selections from Tennyson’s Jdylls of the 
King, edited by W1LLIs Boucuton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. $0.50, 
$0.25, and $o. 30, respectively. 

The Spy. Edited by Linpsay Topp Damon. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 


Co., 1914. $0.40. 
An addition to the “Lake English Classics.” 

“A Collection of Short Stories.”” Edited by L. A. Prrtencer. Eliot’s The 
Mill on the Floss, edited by IDA AUSHERMAN. Austen’s Sense and Sensi- 
bility, edited by Epwin L. MILiter. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, abridged 
and edited by Mary H. Watson. New York: Macmillan, 1914. $0.25 
each. 

The Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary School. By 
G. R. CARPENTER, F. T. BAKER, and Frep M. Scott. New York: 
Longmans, 1913. Pp. 386. 

A new printing, with a supplementary bibliography. 

The New Dewey Speller. By Ep. McLoucutiry. Chicago: Educational 
Publishing Co., 1913. 

Allusions Which Every High-School Student Should Know. Compiled by 
FLorENCE M. Hopkins. Detroit: Wilson Printing Co., 1913. 

English Interjections in the Fifteenth Century. By Mary CRAWForD. Re- 
printed from University Studies, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

A List of Books Suited to a High-School Library. Compiled by the UNIVERsITY 
Hicu Scuoor, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 35, Series of 1913, United 
States Bureau of Education. 


























A New Book on Short Story Writing S Uni ‘ 
“The Art of the Short Story’||] suMMER SCHOOL 


By CARL H. GRABO, Instructor in English 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois July 6—August 14 
Price, $1.25 postpaid Graduate Courses for a Master’s Degree 


An invaluable book for all who are interested in the P 
study, teaching, or writing of English, particularly the College Courses in all Departments 
Short Story. ‘The author is in an unusual Position to Elementary Courses in Languages and 


write a helpful book on this subject. As a successful ° 
writer of short stories he has grasped through actual Sciences to make up entrance defi- 


experience and practice YY petacigies underiying he ert ciencies 
of short story writing and is therefore able to speak wit ° 
especial authority to young writers. Methods in Grade Work 
The publishers will on request be glad to send copies Courses in Painti Drawi Manual 
of this book on approval to high-school teachers of English. Training, a Arts ng; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Tuition, $25.00. Board and room, $5.00 to $6.50 a 
608 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois week. For further information, write to 





Edgar C. Morris, Director, Syracuse, N.Y, 



































WESTERN POSITIONS for TEACHERS 


For every Department of School Work, in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, Wyoming, Kansas, Utah, North Dakota, Oregon, Arizona, 
Nebraska, California, Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico. As publishers of “The 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in direct touch with 
nearly all the schools in these sixteen states. Write us today for free booklet, showing 


how we place our Teachers. 
Our booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,’ with laws of certification of 
teachers of the western states, free to mem- OS SS a 


rene maetremintes OC KY M7 TEACHERS 


Money refunded if not satisfied. WM. RUFFER, 


Manager. The largest teachers’ agency in the 
Rocky Mountain region. ACENCyY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER, COLO. 


































Hamilton College 


(102d Year) 


Summer School of English 


Devoted entirely to English study. 


Established because of the ADVANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
and the demand for teachers trained in modern methods. 


Teaches oral methods to English teachers. 

Teaches English subjects to those who would specialize in English. 
Covers elementary and advanced work. 

Library of 60,000 books and 25,000 pamphlets. 

Beautiful rural location. 

Write for a catalogue to 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, Director 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 














